



























‘It is twice bless'd—it blesseth him 
that gives and him that takes” 


q Cut glass transforms the 
little utilities of household life 
into things of beauty and re- 
finement. . 

q It gives graceful form and 
grateful lustre to the prosaic 
utensils of the dining room. 

q It brightens and beautifies 
the boudoir, the li- 
brary, the music 
room, the den— 
and never is its 
utility sacrificed to 
a merely decora- 
tive mission. 

q It is, as we have often said, 
the gift-universal; because it 
has its particular uses and 
applications for all agesand 
all festival occasions. 

q At Christmas time it is the 
infallible and the welcome 
solution to gift-choosing vex- 





—The Merchant of Venice 
ation—because it never fails 
of a delighted welcome from 
the recipient. 

{7 One can searcely have too 
much cut glass—there is al- 
ways some little vacancy left 
in the collection to be filled. 
{ Libbey cut glass is the 
world’s highest 
and finest expres: 
sion of glass 
cutting. 

q{ There is no bet- 
ter. 

q When we say 
“the world’s best” we State 
a simple truth. 

q In your city or town there is 
doubtless one Libbey dealer— 
the most distinguished store 
in every case. Inany event you 
should rest content with no 
glass less lovely than Libbey. 


The Libbey Glass Company, Toledo, Ohio 
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THE GOOD BISHOP SAINT NICHOLAS 


BY PROFESSOR ALBERT SCHINZ (BRYN MAWR) 





We say “Santa-Klaus” ;—but this is a very unconventional fashion of calling 
him, and it may be that he does not like it at all. First, why we should make him 
feminine in saying “Santa?” one does not see; and as he lived in times very dif- 
ferent from ours, perhaps he does not look upon it as a compliment. As to “Klaus,” 
we know that it is an abbreviation from “Kolaus,” which again is an abbreviation 
from the German “Nikolaus;” like “Hans” is an abbreviation from “Hannes,” 


‘y. Hydraulic Dry Dock, Sar rancisco Water Front. 


OMCUTS . oye  apeeple J . 
CONS fOr vipling vorilers out of vessels and other heavy machine 











which ts an abbreviation from “Johannes.” Let us therefore, instead of “Santa- 


Klaus,” say Saint-Nicholas—Epitor OvertaNnD MoNnTHLY. 








E ARE SO busy with the 
presents brought by Santa- 
Klaus that we never take 
the trouble to inquire who 


he really is. Yet he is a very interesting 
personality. Let us find out about him 
before he returns. 

St. Nicholas is one of the most popular 

among the saints of the Roman Catholic 
Church, which commemorates him on the 
sixth day of December, the possible date 
of his death. He lived in the fourth cen- 
tury, as bishop of Myra, a seaport in Ly- 
cia. 
Very early after his birth, those who 
took care of him could see that he was to 
be a holy man. “The first day that he 
was washed and bained—says the Golden 
Legend of him—he addressed him right 
up in the bason, and he would not take the 
breast nor the pap, but once on the Wed- 
nesday and once on the Friday, and in his 
young age he eschewed the plays and japes 
of other young children.” 

His parents, who were very rich and 
lived in the city of Patras, entrusted the 
boy for his education to a maternal uncle, 


the bishop of Myra, who found him a 
most remarkable pupil, both for his intel- 
ligence and for his obedience. 

Tt is told that, shortly after his educa- 

tion had been completed, he suffered for 
his faith and was thrown into prison under 
Diocletian; and that he comforted those 
other Christians who were persecuted with 
him; and also that he thanked God to 
be allowed to suffer for His cause. Later, 
when after the death of his uncle he had 
been himself elected bishop of Myra, he 
attended the famous Council of Nicea 
(325.) There, in the heat of some discus- 
sion, he is said to have struck in the face 
some one who had not spoken respectfully 
enough of the Mother of Christ. His col- 
leagues reprimanded him severely for 
this lack of self-control, and even sent him 
to jail. But the Virgin Mary miraculous- 
ly freed him, and in consequence, he was 
received again, with great honors, in the 
holy assembly. 
' Many stories tell of his great kindness. 
He spent, of course, the large fortune in- 
herited from his parents for the benefit 
of the poor of his see. 
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One of the most deserving actions of his 
life was to save the country of Myra from 
a great famine. ‘The legend now tells the 
story as follows: “It was so on a time that 
all the province of S. Nicolas suffered 
great famine, in such wise that victual 
failed. And then this holy man heard 
say that certain ships laden with wheat 
were arrived in the haven. And anon he 
went thither and prayed the mariners 
that they would succor the perished at 
least with an hundred muyes of wheat of 
every ship. And they said: Father, we 
dare not, for it is meted and measured, 
and we must give reckoning thereof in the 
garners of the Emperor in Alexandria. 
And the holy man said to them: Do this 
that I have said to you, and I promise in 
the truth of God, that it shall not be lessed 
or minished when ye shall come to the 
garners. And when they, had delivered 
so much out of every ship they came to 
Alexandria and delivered the measure that 
they had received. And then they re- 
counted the miracle to the ministers of 
the Emperor, and worshipped and praised 
strongly God and his servant Nicolas. 
Then this holy man distributed the wheat 
to every man after that he had need, in 
such wise that it sufficed for two years not 
only for to sell, but also to sow.” 

On several occasions he is said to have 
saved miraculously sailors from _ great 
perils. 

How the people—or tradition—singled 
out in him this virtue of extreme kindness, 
even to animals, is shown by the fact that 
in several countries his calendar day (6th 
of December) is commemorated by giving 
a general and complete holiday to all the 
beasts of burden. 

He died the death of the holy. The 
Lord sent his angels to him; whereby he 
knew that he should depart; and, inclin- 
ing his head, he began to sing the psalm 
In te, Domine, speravi (Lord, I have 
placed my hope with thee) unto in manus 
tuas; and so saying: “Lord, into thy hands 
I commend my spirit, he rendered up his 
soul and died (343?) 

He was buried, it is said, in a tomb of 
marble, and “a fountain of oil sprang 
out from the head unto his feet 
which is most available to the health of 
sicknesses of many men.” 

Later, when the Turks had taken pos- 
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session of the city of Myra, his remain- 
ings were transported to Bari, in Italy 


(1807), where they still are operating 
miracles. 
BS * * * 


In Russia, St. Nicholas has become by 
and by, and has remained up to our days 
the great national saint, being venerated 
there about in the same manner as St. 
Patrick is in Ireland, or St. James in 
Spain, or St. Anthony in Portugal, or St. 
Martin in France. He is so generally 
worshiped by the people of all classes and 
all professions that he is simply called 
“The Helper” (Nikolai ugondniku.) But 
his popularity at first did not spread much 
over the borders of the Greek Catholic 
Church ; his cult was imported to Western 
Europe only at the time of the Crusades, 
i. e., about at the time when the worship 
of the Virgin Mary took a hold in France; 
and from there it spread in all the neigh- 
bouring countries. 

An@ strange to say, but probably be- 
cause they were both particularly kind- 
hearted saints, and chiefly worshiped by 
the lower and oppressed classes, the two 
came to be mixed in a most amusing man- 
ner ; miracles wrought by the one were at- 
tributed to the other, and those of the 
other to the one. For example, St. Nicho- 
las was the patron-saint, and still is in all 
countries (including Switzerland) of the 
sailors and of the fishermen; but many 
stories of storms appeased by. the super- 
natural intervention of St. Nicholas were 
later referred to Mary, after an _ inter- 
mediate stage when the names of both 
were used. The Holy Virgin is now con- 
sidered as much as a special protector in 
case of storm on sea, as is St. Nicholas; 
more so, in fact, in occidental Europe, 
where she is addressed in that capacity as 
“Stella Maris.” But, in exchange—and 
this is very odd—the good old saint who 
all his life avoided women like poison, 
has become the patron-saint of maidens, 
which of course belonged to Mary by 
right of nature. This was brought about 
by the great popularity which one of the 
legends connected with St. Nicholas en- 
joyed during the middle ages. It is re- 
lated thus in the Golden Legend: “And 
when his father and mother were departed 
out of this life, he began to think how he 
might distribute his riches, and not to the 
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praising of the world, but to the honor and 
glory of God. And it was so that one, 
his neighbor, had then three daughters, 
virgins, and he was a nobleman; but for 
the poverty of them together, they were 
constrained, and in very purpose to aban- 
don them to the sin of lechery, so that by 
that gain and winning of their infamy 
they might be sustained. And when the 
holy man Nicolas knew hereof he had 
great horror of this villainy, and threw by 
night secretly into the house of the man a 
mass of gold wrapped in a cloth. And 
when the man arose in the morning, he 
found this mass of gold, and rendered to 
God therefor great thankings, and there- 
with he married his oldest daughter. And 
a little while after, this holy servant of 
God threw another mass of gold, which the 
man found, and thanked God, and pur- 
posed to wake for to know him that so 
aided him in his poverty. And after a 
few days Nicholas doubled the mass of 
gold, and cast it into the house of this 
man. He awoke by the sound of the gold, 
and followed Nicholas, who fled from him 
and he said to him: ‘Sir, flee not away 
that I may see and know thee.’ Then he 
ran after him more hastily, and he knew 
that it was Nicholas; and anon he kneeled 
down, and would have kissed his feet, but 
the holy man would not, but required him 
not to tell nor discover this thing as long 
as he lived.” 

There are endless anecdotes of Nicholas 
rescuing people from poverty and dis- 
tress, sickness and death; but, as said 
before, this one appealed to the people par- 
ticularly, and as those benefited by the 
saint’s charitable dispositions were girls in 
the age of being married, Nicholas soon 
came to be considered a special benefactor 
to that class of young people. In Nor- 
mandy, the girls of twenty are still pray- 
ing: 

4 
Patron des filles, Saint-Nicolas, 
Mariez-nous, ne tardez pas! 


From that position, he was promoted 
to another of still more responsibility— 
and again following in the steps of Mary 
namely that of the saint-patron of 
young mothers. As such he was wor- 
shipped especially in Italy. 

(By the way, the story of the three 





young girls and their dowries, the three 
lumps of gold—which iconography has 
changed into three apples of gold by asso- 
ciation with the three apples of the tree 
of life, because, thanks to them the girls 
were saved from eternal spiritual death— 
is the origin of the three golden balls 
hanging over the shops of pawnbrokers, 
up to the present day, in all Christian 
countries, including America.) 
* *” * oo 

But while St. Nicholas may have, ac- 
cording to countries, some different and 
special attributions, being, for instance, 
in Russia and Switzerland the chief 
patron of sailors and fishermen, in Tur- 
key and other Oriental countries, of mer- 
chants, in South Italy of young mothers, 
in Austria of domestic animals, he is the 
world over the saint-patron of children. 
None of his companions in Paradise can 
for one moment think of rivalizing with 
him in that capacity, not even the Virgin 
Mary. 

This also can be traced to one of the 
stories which belong to the cycle of St. 
Nicholas legends. 

Tn one of his sermans, Bonaventura tells 
how one day two young boys were going 
to Athens in order to study philosophy. 
They carried a large sum of money to pay 
their expenses. On their way, they de- 
cided to visit the famous bishop Nicholas 
and ask for his prayers. But the keeper 
of the inn where they had taken their 
lodgings, at Myra, yielding to the inspi- 
ration of the evil spirit, killed the two 
boys in order to rob their money from 
them. Then he cut their bodies into pieces - 
and kept them in a tub like salted pork. 
Informed in a dream by an angel of what 
had happened, Nicholas at once betook 
himself to the house of the murderer, told 
him. that he knew all that he had done, 
reprimanded him severely, and then went 
to the salting tub and called the two boys 
back to life. 

This story being told over and over 
again, gradually assumed a somewhat dif- 
ferent form, and a much more attractive 
one. It is a good example of the working 
out of a legend by the genius of the people. 
Whenever the story happened to reach 
some good teller, he would send it further 
somewhat modified and probably im- 
proved. Gerard de Nerval revived it at 
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the time of French Romanticism and made 
out of it a delightful little ballad which 
could be translated about thus: 


There were three little boys, very poor, 
They went to the fields agleaning. 


* * * * 


At night they came to a butcher’s house: 
“For a lodging we beg thee, good butcher.” 
“Yes, little boys; come. in, come in!” 
“There is room for you assuredly!” 


They kad no sooner entered the house, 

When the butcher, the cruel, he killed 
them. 

He killed them, and then he cut them in 
slices, 

In the salting tub he kept them like pork. 

But seven years later, St. Nicholas 

Was passing through the very same field. 

And straight he went to the butcher’s 
house : 

“A lodging, I want, Mister Butcher.” 


“Saint Nicholas, yes, come in, come in; 
For you there is room assuredly.” 

He had no sooner entered the house 
When he asked the butcher for supper. 


*‘What will you have, a slice of ham ?” 
“No thanks, for ham I do not care.” 
“Then will you have a piece of veal?” 
“Indeed, for veal I have no need; 


“Of the salted pork I want to taste, 

For seven years now kept in this tub!” 
The butcher when he heard him say, 

He was frightened to death and ran away. 


“Butcher, buicher, do not run away, 

But pray God; he may forgive thee!” 

Then Saint Nicholas went to the salting 
tub, 

He held up three fingers and said: 


“My little boys who sleep beneath, 
I am the great Saint Nicholas. 

I command you: Awake, awake!” 
The little ones they get up quick. 


The first he said: “I slept so well!” 
The second said: “And so did I!” 
And rising, too, the third replied: 
“T dreamed I was in Paradise!” 
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There were three little boys, very poor, 
They went to the fields agleaning. 


The poor little boys would naturally 
arouse much more sympathy than the 
students carrying a large sum of money, 
and who wanted to study philosophy. As 
to the number of three murdered children 
instead of two, it is due to the desire to 
use as often as possible the sacred figure 
of the Holy Trinity, no doubt. The first 
story we mentioned, about the three 
lumps of gold, has been altered slightly in 
later times with the same end in view. In 
the French version of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, the poet, Maitre Wace, explains 
that Nicholas gave the first lump to relieve 
the family from poverty, the second to 
provide three dowries for the girls, and 
the third “in the name of the Holy Trin- 
ity?” This was all the more natural 
with Saint Nicholas, because in the Coun- 
cil of Nicea he had been one of the fore- 
most advocates of the dogma of the Trin- 
ity against the Unitarians, offering even a 
miraculous proof of the possibility of one 
being three and three being one; namely, 
loosening a brick from the floor in the 
hall where the bishops were discussing, he 
held it up above his head; then a little 
flame sprang out at the top of the brick, 
a few drops of water dipped to the floor, 
while the remainder of the brick dissolved 
into sand. In several other legends of 
St. Nicholas this fondness for the num- 
ber three is manifested ; the legend of the 
three children found dead on a road and 
resuscitated by him; that of the three offi- 
cials of the court saved from the unjust 
wrath of the king; that of the three men 
condemned unjustly to death by the judge: 
that of the three little children in Flan- 
ders saved from drowning, and so forth. 

* * * * 

As the Nicholas legend developed, child- 
ren-stories were constantly added to his 
credit; some of them supposed to have 
taken place in his lifetime, some others 
after his death. Let us relate two or 
three of the most popular. 

One goes back to the day of his election 
as bishop of Myra. 

On that morning, the woman in whose 
house he was dwelling was just bathing 
her baby when she heard of the great news. 
The child had already been put in the tub, 
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and in order to:keep the water warm 
enough, the tub was kept on the fire. She 
was so overcome with surprise and joy, 
that forgetting everything else, she went 
directly to the church in order to attend 
the service of inauguration. When the 
ceremony was over, the idea of the child 
suddenly came back to her mind, and 
she ran over to her house in great anxiety. 
The water was boiling hard, but the lit- 
tle one was unhurt; she found him smil- 
ing and happy, splashing with his hands 
and playing with the bubbles. The de- 
lighted mother at once returned to the 
church, told the people all about the mir- 
acle wrought by God in honor of the new 
bishop. The reputation of holiness of 
Nicholas was greatly increased by this 
incident. 

The two following children stories are 
ascribed to the time when St. Nicholas 
had already left this valley of tears. They 
are taken from the English text of the 
Golden Legend. 

“A man, for the love of his son that 
went to school for to learn, hallowed 
every year the feast of S. Nicholas much 
solemnly. On a time it happened that 
the father had to make ready the dinner, 
and called many clerks to this dinner. 
And the devil came to the gate in the 
habit of a pilgrim for to demand alms; 
and the father anon commanded his son 
that he should give alms to the pilgrim. 
He followed him as he went for to give 
him alms, and when he came to the quar- 
fox, the devil caught the child and stran- 
gled him. And when the father heard this 
he sorrowed much strongly and wept, and 
bare the body into his chamber, and be- 
gan to cry for sorrow and say: Bright, 
sweet son, how is it with thee? S. Nicho- 
las, is this the guerdon that you have done 
to me because I have so long served.you? 
And as he said these words, and other 
semblable, the child opened his eyes and 
awoke like as he had been asleep, and 
arose up tofore all, and was raised from 
death to life.” 

“« * * * There was a rich man that by 
the merits of S. Nicholas had a son and 
called him Deus dedit (God gave.) And 
this rich man did do make a chapel of S. 
Nicholas in his dwelling-place; and this 
manor was set by the land of the Agrari- 
ans. The child was taken prisoner, and 


deputed to serve the king. The year fol- 
lowing, and the day that his father held 
devoutly the feast of S. Nicholas, the 
child held a precious cup tofore the king, 
and remembered his prise, the sorrow of 
his friends, and the joy that was made 
that day in the house of his father, and 
began for to sigh sore high. And the 
king demanded him what ailed him, and 
the cause of his sighing; and he told him 
every word wholly. And when the king 
knew it he said to him: Whatsomever thy 
Nicholas do or do not, thou shalt abide 
here with us. And suddenly there blew a 
much strong wind that made all the house 
to tremble, and the child was ravished 
with the cup, and was set tofore the gate 
where his father held the solemnity of S. 
Nicholas, in such wise that they all de- 
meaned great joy.” 
* * * 

Another feature which contributed to 
make St. Nicholas so universally beloved, 
is that he was not, as some others, so 
very “saintly” that one should be afraid 
of him, or so dignified that one dared not 
approach him. There is something infor- 
mal about the good bishop of Myra that 
appeals to the people; he even tolerates 
to be treated in a very democratic fashion 
at times. He appears, for instance, in a 
story of the thirteenth century in France, 
in which he proves willing to forgive a 
practical joke on rather easy terms; in 
fact, answers one joke by another. Two 
loafing ruffians were deceiving good- 
hearted people, asking for charity and us- 
ing the money for very worldly purposes. * 
One of the two would stretch himself out 
in the middle of the road as if he were 
dead; while the other pretending to be 
carried away with grief, lamented with 
cries and tears the fate of his dear brother 
and thus aroused deep sympathy in the 
heart of his victims. One day St. Nicho- 
las was journeying along that road and 
did not fail to offer his alms.to the poor 
fellow, who, throwing his mask, hurried 
away: “Come on, man, now let us have 
a drink!” But the man this time did 
not move; he was found to be really dead. 
Trembling with fear and remorse, the 
first villain ran after St. Nicholas, con- 
fessed his guilt, and entreated the saint to 
have pity on him. The good bishop con- 
sented to turn around, went to the corpse, 
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resurrected the dead man and only warned 
the two companions that they should not 
try again to get alms in using such tricks. 

Several other St. Nicholas stories are 
of a rather entertaining character. One 
more my be given here. The version of 
the Golden Legend is selected for fear 
another should be offensive to the reader. 
“A Jew saw the virtuous miracles of S. 
Nicholas, and did so make an image of 
t' .jat, and set it in his house and com- 
ma...ed him that he should keep well his 
house when he went out, and that he 
should keep well all his goods, saying to 
him: “Nicholas, lo! here be all my goods, 
I charge thee to keep them, and if thou 
keep them not well I shall avenge me on 
thee in beating and tormenting thee. And 
on a time, when the Jew was out, thieves 
came and robbed all his goods, and left 
unborne away only the image. And when 
the Jew came home, he found himself 
robbed of all his goods. He areasoned the 
image, saying these words: ‘Sir Nicholas, 
I had set you in my house for to keep my 
goods from thieves; wherefor have ye not 
kept them? Ye shall receive sorrow and 
torments, and shall have pain for the 
thieves. I shall avenge my loss, and re- 
frain my woodness in beating thee.’ And 
then took the Jew the image and beat it, 
and tormented it cruelly. Then happed 
a great marvel, for when the thieves de- 
parted the goods, the holy saint, like as 
he had been in his array, appeared to the 
thieves and said to them: Wherefore have 
T been beaten so cruelly for you and have 
so many torments? See how my body is 
hewed and broken; see how that red blood 
runneth down by my body; go ye fast and 
restore it again, or else the ire of God 
Almighty shall make you as to be one out 
of his wit, and that all men shall know 
your felony, and that each of you shall be 
hanged. And they said: Who art thou 
that sayest to us such things? And he 
said to them: I am Nicholas the servant 
of Jesus-Christ, whom the Jew has so 
cruelly beaten for his goods that ye bare 
away. Then they were afeared, and came 
to the Jew, and heard what he had done 
to the image, and they told him the mir- 
acle, and delivered to him again all his 
goods. And thus came the thieves to the 
way of truth, and the Jew to the way of 
Jesus-Christ.” 
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But what has St. Nicholas, whose cal- 
endar day is on December the sixth, to do 
with Christmas, which comes on the 
twenty-fifth day of the same month? 

In the early Church, Christmas had not 
the importance which it has at present. 
Of course, the commemoration of the birth 
of our Lord (Christ’s mass) was bound 
to cail for some solemn festivity in all 
times, only the fact that there were so 
many saints’ services all round the year, 
made a celebration, no matter how im- 
portant, appear as an almost every-day 
occurrence. But when Protestantism 
suddenly did away with all those saints, 
Christmas at once assumed a paramount 
importance. At the same time, some- 
thing similar to that which had happened 
at the period of the great struggle be- 
tween Paganism and Christianism took 
place. It will be remembered that the 
Church had agreed tacitly, in order to ren- 
der the new creed more acceptable to the 
people, to adopt some of the most harm- 
less among Pagan religious traditions, 
slightly transforming them and _ giving 
them Christian names. So, again, after 
the Reformation of the sixteenth century, 
many a Catholic festivity continued to be 
observed by the Protestants; and while 
some of them were dropped altogether in 
the long run, others remained up to the 
present times. Christmas absorbed several 
ceremonies and traditions which were be- 
fore celebrated at special dates in Decem- 
ber or January. We all know how, in 
our representations of the birth of Jesus, 
on Christmas eve, we like to see the star 
of Bethlehem and the three kings from 
the Orient. But there was formerly a day 
by itself that had been set apart for the 
celebration of the coming of the Magi, 
namely, the sixth of January. Again, it is 
an old-established custom in Protestant 
churches, to read, at least at one of the 
services on Christmas day, the story of 
the slaughter of the little children by 
Herodes; before, the Church celebrated 
this event on the 28th of December. This 
makes already three festivities in one, and 
now the appearance of St. Nicholas ai 
Christmas time simply means a fourth 
one added to the others. 

The Roman Catholic Church has always 
proved very keen in understanding the 
needs of the people and the demands of 
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human nature. Long ago, long before 
the twentieth century “invented” them, 
the Church had recognized the rights of 
the little ones. An article by itself would 
he necessary, if we were to deal with the 
different customs connected with St. 
Nicholas day in former times. Let us 
mention only one more, namely, the pre- 
sentation of useful gifts to the poorest 
children in the community; as it was in 
winter time, the gifts were mostly shoes 
and stockings, in which occasionally some 
good souls would hide a few nuts and can- 
dies:—this is the touching origin of the 
gorgeous Christmas stockings and shoes 
of later days. 

Two days in the year were devoted to 
ihe children by the Church of the middle- 
ages; the one was the day of the Holy 
Innocents, which has just been alluded to: 
the 144,000 innocent slain by Herodes had 
been canonized as the first martyrs of 
Christianity, and the yearly commemora- 
tion of their martyrdom had been placed 
on the 28th day of December. The second 
was St. Nicholas day, on the 6th of De- 
cember. On both occasions, children were 
allowed to be very merry. In fact, the 
similarity of the two festivities seems to 
have brought about some confusion, and it 
may be that only one of the two was regu- 
larly taken up by one community. In the 
eastern part of Europe, it seems that it 
was rather St. Nicholas day which was 
observed, in the western part rather the 
Innocents. From some customs still pre- 
served in certain Catholic villages, we can 
infer that the rejoicings were very much 
alike, and that a very serious spirit was 
prevailing at the outset. The solemnities 
were started in cloister schools. One of 
the seminarists, or one of the choir boys, 
was elected bishop, the “Bishop of the In- 
nocents,” or “Bishop Colas;” this was a 
reward for faithful study and good behav- 
ior. Wearing the insignia of a bishop, 
end sometimes mounted on a horse, the 
boy was escorted to church by a proces- 


sion formed by his companions in the 
school. There he partook of special 
honors in the celebration of the mass. 
Sometimes he delivered a sermon in Latin. 
He also received some gifts in r‘oney to 
help him along in his studies. Gradually, 
however, the boys succeeded in getting 
control of the ceremonies entirely, and 
they rendered them very jolly, indulging 
into all sorts of gay performances, al 
especially making of the religious se. vice 
in the church a mock-ceremony. They 
made fun also of their bishop of the In- 
nocents, and instead of picking out the 
most deserving, they made it a point to 
select the most unworthy among them— 
and the fun became greater and greater. 
Finally, strong measures had to be taken. 
In the fifteenth century, one of the Church 
Councils discussed the question, and 
among other things, it was decided that 
henceforth it would be forbidden to throw 
more than three buckets of water on the 
head of the Chorister. The Reformation 
had a beneficial influence even in “the 
Catholic Church, and in the sixteenth cen- 
tury those turbulent and undesirable cele- 
brations were given up altogether. But 
the thought of having a children-day in 
the year was a good one; the Catholic 
Church reformed it and kept it; the 
Protestant Church adopted it. As both, 
the St. Nicholas day and the Innocents’ 
day fell near Christmas time, it was 
found easy to shift this children-celebra- 
tion from where it had been before upon 
the day when men sing: “A child unto us 
is born!” All the good features of for- 
mer times were adopted, especially that 
of making presents to poor and deserving 
children, and in general the custom of 
making all children happy. St. Nicholas, 
the good bishop, was not forgotten; and 
this is how. while adults nowadays cele- 
brate the birth of the Savior, children, 
while calling it Christmas, celebrate as a 
matter of fact, St. Nicholas-day on the 
twenty-fifth of December of each year. 
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RIGINALLY it was my inten- 
tion to descend the canyon in 
the usual, conventional style, 


with a guide and a burro train, 
but when two gentlemen in the tourist 
party from Bright Angel Hotel announced 
their intention of following afoot, I 
promptly made up my mind to be one of 
them. Before the caravan started to 
slowly file down the zigzags that seemed 
to drop almost over the edge of a sheer 
precipice, the two would-be pedestrians, 
whose timidity overcame them at the last 
minute, left me to make the journey alone. 
But it was better so, to view the awful 
grandeur of this tremendous gap in the 
face of nature alone with my own 
thoughts and my faithful camera to re- 
cord my various impressions from stand- 
points not to be gained by traveling on 
muleback or with the average tourist, 
whose intentions are simply to “do the 
canyon” in a hurry. 

I wanted to take my own time going 
down and wander off the beaten path 
when a certain composition struck my 
fancy for a snapshot. This I knew would 
be impossible when one went with a party, 
for guides usually travel on schedule time 
and grow impatient if one does not always 
keep in sight of the tourist party. 

I was told that the trail was a per- 
fectly safe one, and the distance was only 
four miles from the hotel on the “rim” 
to the top of the granite wall overlook- 
ing the great “gorge” through which the 
river sullenly roars. 

Shortly after sun-up the caravan 
started; and when the last one disap- 
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peared over the “rim,” the leader of the 
party passed me severa! hundred feet be- 
low the top where I made my first halt 
to view the panorama from a favorable 
outlook. Fifteen miles across at the dis- 
tant horizon was the opposite ‘‘rim” 
which I could trace by a line of light 
gray stone. How unbelievable it all 
seemed! And yet only the day before I 
had seen through a telescope a cluster of 
tents in the canyon, that from this out- 
look appeared like several little scraps of 
paper. These, I was told, were three miles 
distant. This fact established in mind 
might have given me a basis upon which 
to make a comparison ; but there are times 
when well established facts make no im- 
pression upon one’s mind, and this was 
one of them. 

Halting for breath upon this natural 
rock observatory, shaded by Douglas 
spruces, I stood long and gazed intently 
at the wonderful panorama spread be- 
neath. All around and above me for hun- 
dreds of feet towered the jagged rim, 
while below, more than a half _ mile, 
stretched the great plateau over which zig- 
zagged the narrow trail. The place was 
silent as the tomb—save at intervals when 
the faint voices of the descending tourists 
stole upwards through the morning air. A 
stray bird now and then chattered in the 
Pinon trees, but aside from these, there 
were no other noises save the crunching of 
the stones under my feet as the course 
ever led me downward. 

Above to the very edge of the “rim” the 
growth of yellow pine and juniper was 
never lost sight of. Below this fringe of 
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sombre green are vertical walls of spark- 
ling white, blue, pink and red sandstone. 
These are the faces of solid strata, some 
of them hundreds of feet in thickness, 
through which the main, or upper, canyon 
is cut. The sloping banks of broken stone, 
known to the geologist as taluses, which 
lie between the various perpendicular 
strata bear trees and bushes. The dry 
bottom of the upper canyon, some thirty- 
five hundred feet below the rim, supports 
a stunted growth of sage, yucca, cactus 
and other desert plants. Thus mingling 
with the brilliant colors of the vertical rock 
faces, are the dull greens and grays of the 
taluses and bottom of the upper canyon. 
The entire effect, under a brilliant sun in a 
perfectly clear atmosphere, is gloriously 
beautiful. Then when great billowy cu- 
mulus clouds, purple-toned on the under 
side, cast their fantastic blue-violet shad- 
ows over table lands, peaks and minor can- 
yons, the effect is like one vast, rare 
mosaic. These constantly changing effects 
linger long in one’s memory. Beautiful— 
the most evanescent of gradations of 
lights and shadows strangely blending 
with the soft buffs, blue grays, pinks and 
dul! Indian reds of the canyon recur at 
every morning and evening hour. ‘To- 
wards noon the lightest rocks appeared al- 
most white in the glare of the Arizona 
sun; but, as afternoon cast long, purplish- 
blue shadows across side canyon and across 
perpendicular walls, the pinks and buffs 
and Indian reds grew warmer. About 
four in the afternoon, the low rumble of 
thunder broke the death-like stillness of 
the apparently bottomless pit filled with 
this marvelous mixture of colors, dark be- 
low and light above. 

From every turn in the trail new vistas 
opened out; now it was a butte of reddish 
brown-stone that stood out prominently 
from the trail—the “Battleship,” so named 
from its fancied resemblance to a modern 
man-of-war. After passing the awful 
grandeur of the upward gorge, with many 
a backward turn at the gradually increas- 
ing height of the tawny cliffs, the tribu- 
tary canyon of Bright Angel Creek loomed 
up in the distant perspective, a dark, vio- 
let zig-zag gash in the canyon walls on the 
opposite side of the river. Soon the trail 
became less precipitous. It brought me to 
the spot known as the Indian Gardens, 
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where the colony of tents mentioned here- 
tofore cozily nestled amid a cool growth of 
willows. ‘The presence of running water 
here was very welcome to my _ parched 
tongue as nowhere else on the trail was 
there the slightest suspicion of a spring. 
After inspecting a ruined stone building 
and refreshing myself with the lunch put 
up by the hotel people, and _ copious 
draughts of the delicious mountain water, 
I decided to take the trail to the left and 
view the river from the top of the great 
granite gorge, 1200 feet overhead, instead 
of going the remaining distance to the 
bank of the river itself. The rest of the 
distance was mostly along the banks of 
Willow Creek and then over a rather level 
plateau sparsely covered with talus, sage 
brush, cactus and other desert growths. 
No friendly junipers nor pinon furnished 
me with their grateful shade once I left 
the willow-fringed banks of the creek and 
struck out over the dimly defined trail 
across this miniature desert. To add to 
the sun’s uncomfortable rays the unap- 
proachable cacti often thrust their sting- 
ing spines unceremoniously into my nether 
limbs in a most aggravating fashion. For 
a while the scenery did not impress one, 
but when the end of the journey was 
reached, like a climax in a great story, 
the granite gorge opened up beneath the 
jagged, rocky shelf that hangs dizzily over 
the terrible abyss and offered a magnifi- 
cent point of observation from which to 
obtain photographs. The panorama here 
is less extensive than from the rim, and 
shows up to better advantage on a 4x5 
ground-glass focusing screen than the lat- 
ter, which, outside of an 8x10 and a tele- 
photo lens is a mere jumble. of inconse- 


quential ridges and furrows. 


Dwarfed by such prodigious mountain 
shores, which rise immediately from the 
water’s edge at an angle so acute that 
would deny footing to a mountain sheep, 
it is not easy to estimate confidently the 
width and volume of the tawny, muddy 
flood whose dull, sullen roar faintly 
reached my ears. I wandered up, as 
though spell-bound, upon a mighty mono- 
lith or shelf of rock that commands a view 
up stream and down for many miles. Be- 
yond, the river disappeared, apparently be- 
hind the mountain walls. Beneath me it 
slipped by with an oily smoothness for a 
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space, and then suddenly broke into violent 
waves that combed back against the cur- 
rent and shot unexpectedly here and there, 
while the seething volume swayed tide-like 
from side to side, and long curling break- 
ers formed and held their outline length- 
wise of the shore, despite the seemingly 
irresistible velocity of the river. The 
stream is often laden with drift huge tree 
trunks which it tosses like tooth-picks in 
its terrible play. 
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warningly against a longer delay. With 
many a backward glance I hurried across 
the plateau and soon began the ascent of 
the zig-zags. The little spring at the In- 
dian Garden again quaffed my thirst and 
bridged over another possible water fam- 
ine until the summit of the rim should be 
gained. The thunder shower raged in the 
canyon far below, but only a few stray 
drops managed to reach me and moisten 
my clothes. For myself I did not fear, 
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Long could I have loitered on this dizzy 
edge and gazed on that scene of strange 
fascination, but the thought of the most 
strenuous part of the trip afoot, the climb 
upward, kept constantly reminding me 
that the journey must be retraced long ere 
the shadows lengthened into twilight. 
Moreover, a threatening sky and low and 
distant thunder murmurings protested 


but the camera would be a wreck should 
there be a downpour such as we had had a 
few days previous. 

Nature was very kind; she waited until 
I was snugly quartered at the log cabin 
about the roaring fireplace before her tears 
fell. It was no gentle downpour, either. 
The lightning flashed and the thunder 
boomed and reverberated from crag to crag 
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in a deafening bombardment. At times 
the log house trembled like a pine tree in 
a gale, and the rain came down in torrents. 
By and bye the rage of the storm was 
spent, the sun peeked out through the 
golden rifts in the gray blanket overhead, 
tinging the remarkable peaks and “ruined 
castles” in a deep orange-red glory. Now 
the whole face of nature was changed. 
The multitude of spires, peaks, side can- 
yons and walls, all blended into one har- 
monious whole—a deep, unfathomable 
gorge of purple gloom, and only the most 
elevated peaks—the leading actors in the 
calcium light of this marvelous amphi- 
theatre, caught the blood-red tints of the 
after-glow. 

Finally even these sun-fires died away, 
leaving the whole scene a monochrome of 
sombre violet. Just as the scene was dis- 
solving from twilight to moonlight, sev- 
eral great, white, balloon-like, cumulus 
clouds floated up from the river, until they 
overflowed the rim. Slowly, majestically 
in spectacular grandeur they moved! The 
stars and the moon came out, and another 
phase of the canyon’s moods lay spread 
before us, as the daylight scene in part re- 
vived in silver light, and a thousand spec- 
tral forms projected from the impene- 
trable gloom—“dreams of mountains, as 
in their sleep they brood on things eter- 
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nal.” 

Long might I have gazed and never 
tired of the scene, but there was a crisp, 
frosty tang in the September air, and I 
tore myself away from this enchanting 
scene to snuggle around the blazing fire- 
place at the inn where, in the cheery at- 
mosphere of indoors, fellow tourists 
drawn hither from all quarters of the 
globe to witness this, the greatest of all 
scenic wonders, exchanged tales of travel 
that were both interesting and thrilling. 

There was the middle-aged couple from 
a farm in Nebraska, a prominent New 
York educator, tourists from Phoenix, 
Denver, St. Louis, Chicago and the East, 
Presidents of railroads, bankers, and last, 
but not least, many ladies and a _ few 
children. 

All who had been down to the river 
were enthusiastic about the trip, although 
none of them were unmindful of being sore 
from the saddle. The few new arrivals 
who contemplated taking the trail on the 
morrow, listened eagerly to the various 
experiences, but to not one of them. did m\ 
method of “hitting the trail” appeal. It 
was “too strenuous,” they all declared, 
even the sore ones, and yet on the follow- 
ing morning I could have made the trip 
again without the slightest feeling of 
soreness or fatigue. 





























ROSES 


BY EMMA PLAYTER SEABURY 


Red -roses caressing the garden wall 

In the misty cloud 

Of your incense shroud, 
Are you seeking the paradise whence you came? 
Warm and paipitant blooms that fall 

From the quivering arrows of sunset flame. 


Yellow rose bloom in your garden bower, 
You reel in the night 
Like the glow worm’s light, 
But your leaves a globule of dew enclose, 
And it prisons a star in the heart of a flower. 


Love ever lives in the heart of a rose. 


White rose that blooms in a marble bed, 
From gloom and glade 
In the fir trees’ shade, 
You seem like an exhalation fanned 
From the hope I lost, from the friends who fled 
With death, to the shores of the unseen land. 


Rose of the banquet whatever thou art, 
That glows and glistens, 
And whispers and listens, 

That throbs in the dew and burns in the dawn, 

You each have a language that speaks to my heart, 
And the spirit of beauty that never is gone. 


Roses voluptuous, passionate, sweet, 
The lingering scent 
When your bloom is spent 
Ts the soul of summer distilled and caught; 
You are like the aroma of lives we meet, 
Where love is the essence and God the thought. 
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like the letter Y into two high- 

ways, one leading to San Pe- 
dro, the other to Long Beach, is a group 
of adobe ruins and the skeleton of an old 
windmill. The vigorous ocean breeze has 
sown wild seed, the soil has brought them 
forth, and the sun has warmed them into 
lush growth until now a clamoring tangle 
of juicy stalked, broad-leafed weeds has 
woven a living screen about the ruins. 
Venerable pepper trees cast pendent 
streamers and a cooling shadow over the 
deserted houses long since left to the oc- 
cupancy of spinning spiders and nesting 


N THE LOS ANGELES road, 
O near the point where it divides 


birds. It is a fair spot. On all sides the 
ground ripples away in a sea of green, 
tufted eucalyptus trees with slender 


scythe-like leaves stand silhouetted against 
the sky, and-far, far away through opa- 
lescent scarfs of smoke soar the moun- 
tains, quivering into altitudes that seem 
one with the silver mist. 

The thrail of silence, broken now and 
again by the exultant lilt of the meadow- 
lark, the elfin chuckle of the grass-hopper, 
and the fantastic song of some loue mock- 
ing bird, is upon the ancient adobez. Yet 
once upon a time in the good old days of 
the dons, the mellow note of the guitar 
thrummed to the time of a serenade, and 
who knows what once lovely face was 
framed in the windows that now hold the 
empty image of ruin and decay. ‘The 
hoary walls, bearded with tufts of grass, 
have seen many a change, endured through 
many a stirring passage in the making of 
our national history. The bullets of op- 
posing forces have fallen about them, and 
they have trembled at the shock of mus- 
ketry and the thud of charging hoofs when 
native Californians and Americans met to 
contest the right to the land. Indeed, this 
is no less than Dominguez, the romantic, 
the historical, the forgotten! 


HELEN FITZGERALD 


SANDERS 


Almost reverently I waded through the 
entangling woof and mesh of green, all 
spangled over with dew and _ patterned 
with darting dragon-flies and crimson 
spotted blackbirds, into the chill shadow 
that fell upon me with the strange depres- 
sion which seems to be the common heri- 
tage of abandoned places, as though the 
ghosts of departed masters and mistresses 
live and mourn through the silence and 
solitude. As I moved hither and thither, 
now lingering beneath a naked threshold 
or by a gaping window curtained only by 
the lacy foliage of pepper leaves, bits of 
adobe kept crumbling, crumbling with 
slight, stealthy rattling noises and dropped 
on the grass-grown floor. Some patches 
of plaster still showed yellow-white upon 
the walls; the old, dismantled windmill 
bared its stripped wheel impotently to the 
wind and the whole strange assembly of 
disintegrating walls and shielding trees 
seemed to be rather the phantoms of a 
dream, the half-forgotten memory of an- 
other century. Such is the Dominguez of 
to-day, and now for the story. 

It is hard to dispel the living image of 
the California of the present and recre- 
ate in imagination the California of more 
than a hundred years ago, yet that is what 
we must do if we would go threading our 
way through the romance of Dominguez. 
We must try to picture to ourselves a time 
in the infancy of this western land when 
it was so remote from the rest of the 
world that only once a month the mail 
was brought from Mexico over E] Camino 
Real, the King’s Highway, a distance of 
3,000 miles. It was an age of monkish 
and militant rule, enlivened by daring 
vaqueros and gaudy dons and forever and 
ever by petty insurrections which varied 
the monotony of bull fights and amours. 

Fages was Governor, and the little 
pueblo of Los Angeles was struggling 
through its beginnings. A number of 
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families had gathered together there in a 
small community, and one citizen, per- 
haps possessed of more thrift than his in- 
dolent neighbors, applied to Fages for a 
grant of land upon which to raise cattle 
and such things besides as the soil would 
produce. The question was without prece- 
dent. Fages appealed to the Commandant 
General for guidance, and that mighty 
official augustly declared that a worthy 
subject might be given lands “not to ex- 
ceed three leagues square, so located as 
not to interfere with the rights of any 
existing mission or pueblo.” Upon this 
authority in 1884 Fages bestowed upon 
Juan Jose Dominguez the country “along 


houses of adobe, planted his pepper trees, 
let us assume, drowsing in their pleasant 
shade while his vaqueros rode the wave- 
like hills in pursuit of his growing herds. 
And when Don Juan was gathered to his 
fathers, his lands passed on through his 
brother sergeant, Cristobal Dominguez, 
unto his descendants even to the present 
day. 

The old buildings dreamed on through 
uneventful years until 1846, when the 
United States and Mexico were on the 
eve of war. ‘To understand the story, 
which is, after all, more of a tableau than 
a narrative, we must stop a bit and glance 
back at some history. 














The old windmill and the ruins. 


the ocean, at San Pedro,” and up the es- 
tuary half way to Los Angeles. Generous 
as this giving of vast tracts would seem at 
first sight, it was, nevertheless, a pre- 
carious blessing, depending solely upon the 
caprice or whim of the all-powerful Gov- 
ernor. There is record of the fact that 
the Encina rancho, granted to Francisco 
Reyes (and of these Reyes we shall hear 
more by and bye), was confiscated to en- 
dow the newly founded Mission of San 
Fernando. 

The acres of Dominguez knew no such 
unjust fate. Upon his goodly estate, Don 
Juan Jose lived and flourished, built his 


Just about this time, Captain John C. 
Fremont, then a young officer of the to- 
pographical engineers, marched into Cali- 
fornia with a detail of sixty one men 
skilled in mountaineering and hardened 
by adventure on the plains. They made 
their camp in the Sacramento Valley, and 
Fremont proceeded to the capital at Mon- 
terey to see General Castro, the military 
Commandant of Alta California. Pre- 
cisely what happened between Fremont 
and Castro will never be known, but Fre- 
mont announced that his mission was a 
peaceable one, undertaken in the interests 
of science. Nevertheless, the astute young 
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American marched his little force to with- 
in 30 miles of Monterey, and made a camp 
in the vicinity of the mission of San Juan 
Bautista. There is small doubt that this 
act aroused the indignation and suspi- 
cion of the Spaniards, and very soon com- 
plaints concerning the gross misconduct 
of Fremont’s men poured in to Castro, 
who doubtless gave them a willing ear. 
This was an excuse for the commandant 
to order Fremont out of his dominion; an 
excuse also for the defiant Yankee tres- 
passer to fortify his little camp with 
earthworks and unfurl our flag to the 
Western wind. 

The Californians accepted the chal- 
lenge, and two hundred armed men occu- 
pied San Juan Bautista to oppose the 
Americans, who, upon seeing the stern 
front of the enemy, fled northward under 
cover of the dark to await a more auspi- 
cious time and place for their aggression. 
About a month later Lieutenant Gillespie 
was sent to Monterey to deliver despatches 
to Fremont. Meantime, war was declared 
between Mexico and the United States. 

And while these things were taking 
place, a kind of opera bouffe was in pro- 
gress amongst the Californians, them- 
selves. Castro, the head of the military 
government, and Pico, the civil governor, 
were exchanging a series of letters couched 
in florid Latin phrase, replete with fine 
rhetoric and heroics. Pico accused Castro 
of meddling in civil affajrs, and warned 
him to take no steps independently. Cas- 
tro, in turn, eloquently, if irrevelantly, 
avowed his intention of shedding his last 
drop of blood in his well nourished body 
in defense of his beloved country, while 
he skirmished and maneuvered to avoid 
making the sacrifice by keeping well out 
of range of the Americans’ guns. This 
ridiculous, long-distance verbal passage at 
arms reminds one of the elaborate hostili- 
ties of a pair of choleric old cocks, with 
ruffled feathers and huge dignity, pecking 
and swooping at each other, but always 
falling short of the mark and backing off 
at the crucial moment. Castro’s army 
numbered about 200 ragged and uncer- 
tain men, and Pico, upon the pretext of 
needing an armed force to preserve order, 
‘ assembled such material as he could mus- 
ter to offset the power of Castro. When, 
finally, beset by the common enemy, the 


Americans, the two bombastic figureheads, 
each standing upon his sacred dignity and 
suspicious of the other, crippled the cause 
they had sworn to uphold, by petty rivalry 
—and the result was farcical] defeat. 

While Castro was still in Santa Clara 
mustering the semblance of an army to 
put down the Bear Flag rebellion, Com- 
modore Sloat sailed into the port of Mon- 
terey, captured the fort and raised the 
American flag. He reassured the anxious 
people by a diplomatic proclamation, 
promising them protection and equal jus- 
tice. 

Yerba Buena (San _ Francisco), 
Sonoma, Sutter’s Fort, Santa Cruz and 
San Jose came under the power of the 
United States Government with little or 
no resistance, so it was toward the rebel- 
lious South that our forces bent their en- 
ergy. 

Very soon after the formal occupation 
of Monterey, Commodore Sloat was or- 
dered to Washington, and Commodore 
Stockton took command. With the de- 


. parture of Sloat, something of the peace 


of mind of the natives vanished, for 
tockton assumed a more vindictive stand 
and openly denounced Castro. 

The Americans were rapidly gaining 
strength. Even among the Californians 
there were some who saw the commercial 
and political advantage of a more stable 
form of Government than that which they 
had been under, or on top of as the case 
might be, during Mexican rule. Therefore, 
Fremont had little trouble in adding to 
his forces until the organization was mus- 
tered into the regular army as the Bat- 
talion of California Volunteers. Fremont 
was given the rank of Major, and Gilles- 
pie, the officer sent to recall him from the 
north, became Captain under him. 

Fremont and his following were ordered 
to San Diego on July 26th, the plan being 
that the Americans should proceed north 
towards Los Angeles and unite with the 
marines and sailors under Stockton, who 
was then at San Pedro. By this piece of 
strategy they hoped to prevent the re- 
treat and probable escape of Castro south- 
ward across the border. In this project 
the Americans failed, for Castro had al- 
ready made his way into Mexican territory 
and Pico was in hiding, awaiting a chance 
to follow humbly in the footsteps of his 
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whilom rival who was suddenly, by a trick 
of fate, become his fellow fugitive. 

Stockton and his men started from San 
Pedro on August the 11th, 1846, labori- 
ously dragging their cannon. Thus en- 
cumbered, their progress was slow, and two 
days passed before they reached a mesa 
near Los Angeles, where they camped, 
awaiting the arrival of Fremont. 

He and his battalion joined them on the 
13th and the soldiers and marines marched 
into the pueblo and took possession. 

Before the occupation by the Americans, 
an interesting little incident occurred. In 
an old home of the Spanish style lived one 
Dona Inocencia Reyes, of that Reyes fam- 
ily, no doubt, whose land grant was re- 
voked under Fages. About the house was 
a garden—such a garden, let us fancy, as 
only the semi-tropic south brings forth— 
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pour forth their love-burden beneath the 
bewitching damsel’s casement in the good 
old-fashioned way; there also stood the 
guard house, and before it an antique 
“four pounder” cannon which had been 
used from time immemorial to fire salutes 
on gala occasions when great military dig- 
nitaries condescended to honor the pueblo 
with a visit. 

When the first wild rumor that the 
Americans were approaching thrilled 
through Los Angeles, some of the faithful 
dragged this canon from its place to the 
home of Dona Inocencia. An _ exciting 
scene it must have been! The lady her- 
self directed the young men, and they bur- 
ied the old gun safe beneath the screen- 
ing palms and weeping willows, the yel- 
vow-plumed acacias and garlanded rose 
vines. 
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thickly grown with acacia and magnolia 
trees, hending palms and weeping willows 
and sweet with the breath of twining rose 
vines. I have found no record wherein 
Dona Inocencia is described, but we shall 
think of her as she must surely have been, 
darkly beautiful, with black eyes and hair 
half concealed beneath the filmy lace of a 
rare mantilla. However much her _ per- 
sonal charms must be a matter of specula- 
tion, there is no doubt of her loyalty to 
the cause that she and her fathers loved. 
Los Angeles was built about a plaza, 
and the plaza was the heart of the pueblo. 
There the bells of the Mission of Our Lady 
of the Angels called the reverent to prayer ; 
there the band played evenings, and the 
senoritas flirted artfully over their fans 
with the gallant senors who would later 
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Later, as the uniformed Americans 
strode haughtily past that bower of green 
and bloom, mayhap glancing admiringly 
at Dona Inocencia, who gazed innocently, 
obliviously into fathomless space, they lit- 
tle suspected that under the bank of leaf 
and flower lay hidden the enemy’s gun, a 
gun one day to be raised from its grave and 
turned against them by the seemingly in- 
consequential little hands of Dona Ino- 
cencia that lay so still and white upon the 
silken folds of her gown. 

But for the present our forces met with 
no opposition save multitudinous procla- 
mations composed by an anaemic assem- 
bly which, having relieved its conscience, 
settled down into a comfortable torpor. In- 
deed, so listless did the natives seem, so 
willing to accept the new regime, that both 
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Stockton and Fremont believed all re- 
sistance was past. They left Captain Gil- 
lespie and fifty men in an old adobe head- 
quarters to preserve the peace and went 
their several ways, Stockton and _ his 
marines back to San Pedro, Fremont and 
his command to the north. 

But neither of these gentlemen knew 
that the people of the pueblo of Los An- 
geles had played at revolution as their 
fathers before them, that it was their chief 
pastime and diversion, and had become a 
fixed habit like gaming, cock fighting and 
drink. Moreover, they were of that mer- 
curial, hot-blooded temperament which 
chafes under monotony and makes for un- 
certain results. Gillespie, as a precaution- 
ary measure, forbade their gathering to- 
gether on the plaza to enjoy the innocent 
recreations, and their slightest offenses he 
punished with severity. So, although the 
little pueblo had apparently fallen into a 
siesta, still it had dreams. There was rest- 
lessness and discontent among the people, 
secret plotting and counter-plotting and a 
general chafing beneath galling bonds. 

Amongst the natives of Los Angeles 
there was a coterie of young rakes led by 
one Serbulo Varela. Perhaps they were 
not so bad as they wished others to believe 
them to be, but they were forever planning 
outbreaks, indulging in lurid visions of in- 
surrection and revolutionary glory. With 
mock-gravity they dubbed a youth of their 
cirele “Governor,” and harassed Gillespie 
by petty deviltry not quite sufficient to 
bring them within his martial jurisdiction. 

One night (the date was September 
22d) this Serbulo Varela and his compan- 
ions were possessed by a spirit of fun. Pos- 
sibly the mescal had flowed a trifle too 
freely and set their flood on fire, or the 
magic of the warm, moon-bathed night, 
with its purple shade and its wildly sweet 
mocking-bird song, tempted them to awful 
play. Whatever the cause, they conceived 
the idea of playing a joke upon the pain- 
fully dignified Gillespie. They armed 
themselves with tin pans and drums and 
old, rusty muskets, and assembling around 
the adobe headquarters, began a mock- 
fusillade and made a hideous noise. It 
was great sport to see the bold Americans 
alarmed at so slight a thing, to see the 
old windows flung up, and the grim, white 
faces peering out into the night; brave 
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snort, indeed, until a volley was poured in- 
to the fun-drunk crowd, and one of their 
number lay bleeding on the ground. 

Then Gillespie made his fatal mistake. 
Next day he arrested the prominent men of 
the town and imprisoned them, though 
they were both innocent and ignorant of 
the mad prank of Serbulo Varela and his 
gang. At this injustice the infuriated 
people rose and drove the Americans out 
into the hills. The pueblo had awakened 
from its siesta, the old heritage of revo- 
lutionary lust was stirred to the point of 
frenzy, and the Californians swarmed 
from all quarters to raise an avenging 
hard against Gillespie and his men. 

The soldiers were protected by a crude 
fort of sandbags, where they resisted sev- 
eral attacks, but the situation was des- 
perate, for they had little food. There- 
fore a messenger was sent northward to 
hear the news of their peril to Stockton 
and to ask his aid. 

The man chosen for this daring ride 
was John Brown, nicknamed “Juan 
Flaco,” Lean John. It is a name worth 
remembering, which deserves a place in the 
chronicles of brave deeds. 

“Juan Flaco” was commissioned to ride, 
ride for the life of the garrison.. Four 
hundred and sixty-two miles of doubt- 
ful country lay ahead; to the east were 
barrier-mountains, to the west flowed the 
sea. He rode light and swift, but the 
Californians spied him in his flight. They 
fired on him and his horse dropped under 
him—dead. Getting a fresh mount he 
plunged ahead, and on he rode, never 
sleeping, never stopping save to exchange 
the jaded beast that had borne him for 
others mettled to speed, until after a jour- 
ney of fifty-two hours in the saddle, he 
plunged into Monterey and bore the tid- 
ings to Stockton. 

In spite of this heroic ride, Stockton 
could not reach Gillespie in less than a 
fortnight. The little party sent out by 
the unfortunate garrison to locate the mil- 
itia company which had pursued Castro 
without success and thus baffled, returned 
to the San Bernardino mountains to hunt 
hear, was arrested by the Californians at 
the Chino ranch, where a skirmish took 
place, of interest chiefly because the at- 
tack was led by Serbulo Varela. There 
must have been a graver, finer side to his 
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nature, for now that he was leader in ear- 
nest instead of play, and the little handful 
of Americans were in his power, he was 
both soldierly and generous. After three 
Americans had been wounded and a favor- 
ite among the Californians killed, Varela 
approached the American leader, Wilson, 
and told him that if he would surrender, 
neither he nor his party should be harmed. 

The Americans acceded right willingly, 
but a tempest of anger and hatred awaited 
them in Los Angeles, where a mob threat- 
ened their lives. Again we may picture 
Varela as the moderator, the calm, dispas- 
sionate barrier between these helpless few 
within his keep and the ungoverned vio- 
lence of the rabble. 


these same pieces of artillery being turned 
upon those whom they had defended in the 
past. He therefore spiked them, broke 
off their breech knobs, and at low tide 
dragged them as far as the strength of 
his soldiers would permit into the keep 
of the sea. 

They were recovered long afterwards 
and may be seen in the city of Los An- 
geles preserved as historical relics. 

Routed and _ discouraged, Gillespie 
made ready to sail on a merchant ship, 
which put into the harbor, when provi- 
dentially the frigate Savannah hove in 
view. What a thrice blessed sight the old 
vessel with the stars and stripes floating 
from her mast, must have been to the ex- 
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Matters were desperate with Gillespie, 
and when General Flores, the new mili- 
tary commander of the natives, offered to 
permit him and his men to leave the 
pueblo “with all the honors of war,” he 
eagerly availed himself of the opportunity 
and hurried on to San Pedro. A part of 
the covenant between Gillespie and Flores 
was that the former should take his field 
pieces to the ocean, but there they should 
become the property of the enemy. But 
Gillespie, chagrined and _ humiliated, 
sought revenge. 

He determined to take -no chances upon 


hausted, disheartened band of Americans 
who had seen no recourse but ignomin- 
ious flight! 

The*captain of the Savannah came gal- 
lantly to the rescue. He and his marines 
joined Gillespie’s jaded force, who re- 
traced their steps toward the pueblo from 
which they had so recently retreated, van- 
quished. 

Meantime the broad acres of Dominguez 
—lying in the wedge of the letter Y 
dividing the Los Angeles road into two 
branches, as we have already seen, rolled 
away in a tide of green. There the wind- 
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mill wheeled right merrily in the ocean 
wind; there the shadeful pepper trees, 
bright with coral-colored berries, cast 


their green streamers about the ancient. 


walls, and then, even as now the meadow 
lark sang joyously in the sun. No more 
neaceful spot could be imagined. The 
adobes seemed to be in a perpetual slum- 
ber, broken occasionally by the shout of 
a vaquero or the snatch of an old love 
song. 

But Dominguez lay on the Los Angeles 
road, and Gillespie and his men, rein- 
forced by fresh blood, must pass it on 
their way. News of the Americans’ re- 
turn spread quick as a thought. Excite- 
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assembled on the slopes of Dominguez, 
and the adobes likely served in the capac- 
ity of a fort, concealing the natives from 
the column whose approach was marked 
by a moving dust cloud on the San Pedro 
road. 

Towards the evening of October the 
seventh the Americans came within range. 
A skirmish followed, then the impartial 
truce of darkness silenced the scattered 
fire. Next morning the battle began 
afresh. The natives clung to Dominguez 
as to life itself. The opposing force was 
equally determined, and made a deter- 
mined charge. But the little band of 
Californians, mounted on swift horses, 








Through a doorway of the past. 


ment quivered through every nerve of 


the pueblo. The Californians  deter- 
mined to take no chances. They would 
forestall the freshly gathered forces. 


Dona Inocencia, within her garden, peered 
out from amongst the trees and vines 
with eager eyes and throbbing heart. The 
Califernians were preparing for a desper- 
ate stand. There were not many to re- 
spond to the call to battle, and their 
arms were meagre and old, but those few 
full of courage and mounted on the best 
horses that the range could yield. They 


maneuvered skillfully, dragging about 
with them by means of reatas an ancient 
four pounder gun! With this single piece 
of artillery they galloped to a place of 
vantage and fired with terrible effect into 
the ranks of the Americans. And whence 
came the gun? It had remained for Dona 
Inocencia in the hour of direst extremity, 
when hope seemed Jost to her people, to 
exhume that antique relic of former glory, 
and deliver it into their hands! And 
they, in the fulness of gratitude after the 
time-honored custom of giving titles to 
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arms, named this- cannon “The Woman’s 
aun.” 

The story goes that the Californians had 
but a single charge of good powder. They 
waited unti] the most auspicious moment 
came, then fired, and one shot from the 
Woman’s Gun was responsible. for the 
entire mortality of the battle of Domin- 
guez. Beneath that fateful missile six 
Americans died and more were wounded, 
and the combined forces of Gillespie and 
Captain Mervine of the Savannah retreat- 
ed to San Pedro and buried their dead on 
the island in the harbor which has since 
been known as Dead Man’s Island. 

Such is the story of Dominguez; such 
were the scenes enacted upon its pastoral 
fields of green—green trampled beneath 
angry, plunging hoofs, pressed down be- 
neath the weight of the Woman’s Gun, be- 
spattered with dear-spilt blood. This 


was but a temporary stemming of the tide, 
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for the time of California had come, and 
its star was set to rise again in the blue 
of the American flag. 

I wish for the sake of romance that I 
might close this narrative with one fact 
which would bring it to the approved 
happy ending; namely, that Dona Ino- 
cencia Reyes, the savior of the day at Do- 
minguez, wedded the gallant Serbulo 
Varela. But this cannot be. Our romance 
must end in the fog of tradition. The cur- 
tain drops prematurely upon our little 
drama. She and that young hero alike 
vanish into the nothingness of unrecorded 
history; he with his generous , act at 
Chino; she with the glory of Dominguez 
to her everlasting fame. Even to-day in 
the National Museum at Washington is 
the ancient four-pounder cannon labeled 
the “Woman’s Gun,” which is a fitting 
monument to the heroic memory of Dona 
Inocencia Reyes. 














THE DESERT 


BY JOSEPH NOEL 


Low-hanging clouds o’erhead ; 

Wind whipping through the sage; 
Sand whirling in mad rage; 

No sun, no moon, no star; 

No shelter: brake nor tree, 

Deep solitude as if the earth lay dead. 


Burst is the gloom profound. 

Like ingot new from hell 

The sun which may compel 

Both love and burning hate, 

Flings down enduring curse 

Upon a vacant world that gives no sound. 


No thrush darts to the sky, 

No songster breaks his heart 

To, music set apart 

As nature’s primal note 

Of love that must create— 

Days that were are dead ; days that are will die. 


Close on this blistered plain 
Kings ruled, made laws and war. 
Slaves bound to victor’s car 
% Wept to be free and died, 
Or lived and wept the more 
To give expression to long nights of pain. 


Gay ladies blossomed here, 

Consumers of the race, 

Mere dolls of pretty face 

Who toyed with life as now 

The sand dunes toy with them. 

They frowned on freedom, stabbed it with a sneer. 


Great cities proud and strong, 

Builded of blood and gold 

Where honor (bought and sold) 
Brought riband, medal, place— 

And heart of hammered brass— 

Were often impulse to triumphant song. 


And mighty gods held sway 

In temples raised in fear, 

Their voices none could hear 

Above the endless din 

Of priest who worshipped still 

Each god, each king, each crown of different day. 


Gone lady, slave and king, 

Gone priest and fearsome god. 

No reverence has the clod 

For clod, nor mingled dust 

For dust. Equality 

Dread scepter of the mob, rules without sting. 

















AN AMERICAN 


BY GEORGE E. 


HERE ARE FEW parts of the 
world so endowed with the 
riches of nature, and that may be 
of such absorbing interest to 
the thoughtful traveler as Chile; that 
long, narrow strip of country extending 
along the west coast of South America for 
twenty-six hundred and seventeen miles. 
Being within south latitude between 
17:59 and 55:59, it is almost entirely in 
the south temperate zone, and is populated 
by an active, progressive race. That rela- 
tively so little is known, especially in the 
United States, of this country, is princi- 
pally due to its remoteness in point of 
time necessary to reach there. At _ the 
present time it is true that it takes longer 
time to get to Valparaiso, the principal 
port of Chile, from New York or San 
Francisco than to any other country in the 
world: ‘This will undoubtedly soon be a 
thing of the past because a twelve days’ 
service between Valparajso and Panama is 
proposed and two transcontinental rail- 
ways will soon be completed to the Atlan- 
tic coast of Argentina. 

The snowy peaks of the Andes moun- 
tains form the boundary between Chile 
and Argentina. The coast range or Cor- 
dillera de la Costa, as it is called in Chile, 
but are much less rugged and not so high. 

Extending from north to south between 


these mountain ranges is the great plateau, . 


crossed by torrential rivers formed by the 
melting of the perpetual snow and glaciers 
of the Andes. These rivers, cutting 
through the coast range, find their way 
to the Pacific. 

The diversity of the climatic and physi- 
cal character of the country is most strik- 
ing. In the northern part of Chile it never 
rains. and is an arid desert, but even all 
this is a veritable treasure house of ‘min- 
eral wealth, with the greatest nitrate of 
soda and borate deposits, besides rich 


mines of copper, gold and silver. 


ENTERPRISE IN CHILE 
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Graduaily the rainfall increases, until 
in the southern part of Chile the precipi- 
tation is extraordinarily heavy. 

In the extreme southern end of the 
country, known as Tierra del Fuego and 
Patagonia, stock grazing and gold washing 
are the principal industries; a little fur- 
ther north come the great forests and 
coal mining regions. But by far the most 
attractive and interesting is the central 
part of the country. 

Protected from the fogs and storms of 
the Pacific by the coast range and from the 
icy winter blasts of the Argentina plains 
by the Andes, the plateau has a simply de- 
lightful climate. The temperature rarely 
falls below freezing during the so-called 
rainy season, or winter, that lasts from 
June to September. The rest of the year 
the climate is dry, and the temperature 
is never higher than eighty or eighty-five 
degrees. 

The region around the city of Ranca- 
gua, the capital of the province of O’Hig- 
gins, is typical of that part of the pla- 
teau. It lies at an elevation of fifteen 
hundred teet above sea level. Long canals 
have been taken from the Cachapoal 
river, which flows past the city, to provide 
water for power and irrigating purposes. 
Here the finest of wines are produced. 
Cereals, fruits and other agricultural pro- 
ducts are abundant, but there is compara- 
tively small export of these because the 
great arid “nitrate” and mining regions 
of the north give excellent domestic mar- 
ket. 

The land is generally owned in large 
tracts and rented to the actual tillers of 
the soil in smaller tracts, although a large 
amount of farming is done by Chilean 
hacendadoes by very modern methods, and 
American agricultural machinery is seen 
everywhere. 

In the mountains on each side of the 
plateau, thousands of veins and deposits of 
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gold, silver and copper have been worked 
by natives, but in a relatively small way 
and usually by crude methods with little 
or no capital. 

The fact of these limited operations hav- 
ing definitely shown the existence of what 
are known to be valuable ore occurrences, 
will eventually attract the necessary capi- 
tal and skill to develop these latent possi- 
bilities. Already a group of American 
capitalists have undertaken the task of 
modernizing, so to speak, one of these fam- 
ous old mines, which having produced 
thousands of tons of high grade copper 
ore which was packed out of the moun- 
tains to the coast, nearly two hundred 
miles on mules had reached a stage where 
it could no longer be profitably worked by 
such crude means as were available, and 
had to be abandoned. 

The American engineers had to meet the 
problems of transportation, power, mill- 
ing, metallurgy and mining. First of all, 
a wagon road was built. after which the 
necessary machinery and materials were 
hauled in. To. convey some idea of this 
task it may be stated that from one hun- 





Wagon road one thousand feet below railway grade. 
Railway grade on left. 


dred and fifty to two hundred and fifty 
carts, using over two thousand oxen, were 
occupied for six months. Some four 
thousand metric tons were piled up at the 
freighting station on the railway at the 
beginning of the season, and the natives 
who saw this predicted that it would take 
two or three years to haul all the stuff into 
the Cordilleras. As a matter of fact, in 
seven months’ time the plant in all its 
divisions was running. ‘Then it was ex- 
plained to the Yankees that it would be 
impossible to operate in the dread Cor-. 
dilleras in the winter. The American en- 
gineers, however, could see no different 
features about the snow of the Andes than 
of the Rockies of Montana and British 
Columbia, and so failed to be impressed. 

Aerial tramways were erected so as to 
convey the ore and supplies over the deep- 
est snows, and for two years the operations 
have continued day and night, summer 
and winter, without interruption. 

One of the most interesting works un- 
dertaken by this group of Americans has 
been the construction of a railroad from 
the city of Rancagua to their mines. 
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The locating engineer found in the An- 
des of South America, unique problems in 
railway location and construction. The 
streams all have a heavy grade and the 
canyons through which they flow are very 
“narrow. Consequently much of the line 
was built high above the streams, where 
the topography was better adapted to rail- 
way construction. 

This Copper Company’s railroad cer- 
tainly fulfills all the requirements for a 
scenic route, as it gradually leaves the 
beautiful fields of the valley and climbs 
up over a mile in elevation from where it 
starts into the Andes. 

At one point on the line, in a canyon 
known as Caleton Canyon, in surveying 
for the line the resourcefulness of the en- 
gineer was taxed to the utmost. He had 
two barefooted native boys who could go 
about any place that a bird could reach. 
No ropes were used, as they are useless for 
horizontal traveling, and the line being 
twelve hundred feet above the bottom of 
the canyon and six hundred feet below’ the 
top of the cliff, they would have been use- 
less there. 
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In places the line was partly graded be- 
fore any surveying could be done, as the 
line passes along a perpendicular cliff. At 
such places the grade is simply a tunnel 
open on one side, the roof overhanging 
about the width of the roadbed. 

The actual grading of the roadbed was 
all hand work performed by the native 
laborers. Wonderful work it was, too, for 
its kind. Camps were established con- 
sisting of engineers’ tents, a tent for tools 
and powder, and a tent for the store, where 
food and supplies of every kind were kept. 

Usually five or six laborers would take 
a contract for two or three hundred feet 
of work. They would be given a supply 
of shovels, picks, bars, wheelbarrows, 
drills and hammers; also a tent or a few 
pieces of corrugated iron for shelter. They 
would be given an order on the store for 
enough stores to last them two or three 
days, or until they had fairly started their 
work. From time to time additional sup- 
plies would be issued to them until the 
work was completed, when the total store 
orders were deducted from the price of the 
contract and a liquidation made, after 

















Shows practically completed grade above No. 3. Grading is in the shape of a 
half-tunnel. 











Looking up Caya Rwer, above No. 7. 
Buildings at upper cross, distance is six miles. The cross at mill is four and one- 
half miles distant. Junta at lower cross, four miles away. Railroad is on the left. 
Wagon road on the right. 


tools, for which no charge was made, had 
been returned to the company. 

There was never any trouble in the way 
of men running away, and there was prac- 
tically no loss of tools by theft. 

The Chilean is a good workman on a 
contract. A small gang of six or eight 
men would tackle a solid rock cut thirty 
or forty feet deep and they would peg 
away at it until it was finished. The work 
was all by hand and it was remarkable 
the amount of work they accomplished 
that way. No animals of any kind were 
used except to pack supplies to the camps. 

The contracts were let on a basis that 
would earn the men fifty to seventy-five 
cents a day in United States money. Their 
food absorbed about half of that and the 
men were contented. 

That the Chilean Government and the 
people as a whole are heartily in favor 
of enterprises of the character undertaken 
by this company has been shown fre- 
quently. The spirit of the country is de- 
cidediy progressive, and considering the 


smal! population, really wonderful en- 
gineering works have been carried out by 
them. ‘The people in Chile like to do 
things worth while, and when they have 
not the capital or experience are especially 
glad to welcome foreigners. 

During the course of studying the trans- 
portation question for this company, it 
became necessary for two of the engineers 
to examine the Cachapoal river. Roads 
were not available, and the only way was 
by boat. Such a thing as a boat of any 
kind had never appeared on that stream. 
For over a hundred miles it is a raging 7 
torrent, but they had been up against such | 
streams before, and knew what was neces- 
sary. So they built themselves a canoe, 
designed for just such water, took as 
little dunnage as they could, and started. 

No one but themselves thought they could 
go through. Four days later they tied 
their canoe to the shore near a large haci- 
enda and walked over to some houses to 
see if they could buy some supplies. A 
man on foot in that country is a curiosity, 
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and a gentleman there looked at the two 
voyagers with suspicion. They looked 
like tramps to him. He could speak some 
English and asked where they were from. 

“Rancagua,” they answered. 

“Where are your horses and servants?” 

“We came in a boat.” 

“Where is the boat?” 

“Tied up just here.” 

He strode to the river bank and stood 
looking at the little craft in silence for 
some ‘minutes. Rancagua was a hundred 
miles away, and he knew the river. Fin- 
ally, he turned, and there was a different 
light in his eyes and a different tone in 
his voice as he said: 
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“You gentlemen are Americans, are 
you not? We like to see you come here. 
You do things.” 

The Chileans are the “Yankees” of 
South America. They have a stable Gov- 
ernment. ‘Taxes are low, as the revenue 
from the nitrate industry in the north 
pays the expenses of the. Government. 
They are mechanically inclined and learn 
how to handle machinery of all kinds in a 
short time. Their mining laws are favor. 
able to foreign capital, and the country 
offers a better field for the investment of 
capital in the mining industry than ‘is 
afforded by any of the other South 
American countries. 











INVOCATION 


BY BARIE CAYVAN 


Lord, give me light to see aright 
The path Thy feet have trod, 
And point the way from day to day 

That leads to Truth and God. 


So blind mine eyes, Thy paradise 
I pass—and never see ; 

So tuned mine ear Thy call so clear 
Is all but lost to me. 


But grant me grace to see Thy face, 
To hear Thy call within; 

To walk upright, to fight the fight, 
To conquer Self—and win. 


Lord, give me strength to gain at length 
The one immortal prize ; 

And teach my soul that Love’s true goal 
Ts won by sacrifice. 











Pastor C. T. Russell, of the Brooklyn Tabernacle, New York, N. Y. 








THE DIVINE PROGRAM 


XI. Messiah’s Second Coming 


BY C. T. RUSSELL 


Pastor Brooklyn Tabernacle 


HE SECOND coming of Messiah 
is extremely unpopular for 
three reasons: 
1. It is supposed to mark the 
end of all hope of salvation. 

2. It appears needless, because of the 
general opinion that all mankind go to 
Christ at death—to be adjudged for eter- 
nal life or eternal torment. 

3. It seems inconsistent to the degree of 
absurdity that Christ should ever sit upon 
an earthly throne and exercise thus an 
earthly dominion. 

Without fear of successful contradic- 
tion we assert that all three of these ob- 
jections are based upon fallacious views 
and misunderstandings of the Divine Pro- 
gram. On the contrary, we hold, not only 
that the Second coming of Messiah is well 
attested by the Scriptures, but that it is 
every way logical, reasonable and consist- 
ent with the Divine Program, as outlined. 
Let us consider the objections in the order 
given: 

1. We have already shown that instead 
of Messiah’s Advent being the end of the 
world, it is really the beginning of the 
glorious epoch of Millennial blessings, 
which shall bring opportunities of uplift, 
mental, moral and physical, which will, if 
responded to, result in eternal life in Para- 
dise. The entire theological fabric be- 
came so twisted during “the dark ages” 
that practically its entire teaching was one 
of long Purgatorial torture, and later we 
Protestants made a bad matter worse, by 
throwing away Purgatory, and assigning 
all except the saintly to eternal torture. St. 
Paul worthily named these errors “Doc- 
trines of devils.”—I Timothy 4.1. 

Not only was the Millennial hope taken 
away and mankind told that at the mo- 
ment of death they would be launched into 
torments, except the few, but additionally 
the Scripture references to a Second Com- 


ing of the Lord and a resurrection of the 
dead were made a still further terror to 
mankind. Poor humanity was told that; 
after suffering untold agonies in some 
kind of a bodyless condition, the Second 
Coming of Christ would mean a resur- 
rection of their bodies and the means 
whereby their tortures would be increased, 
the bodies being left with all their present 
nerves and sensitiveness, but made fire- 
proof. No wonder, from this standpoint, 
the Second Coming of Messiah would be 
feared, would be dreaded! No wonder 
poor humanity would shrink from it, and 
wish that it would never be! 

2. When rightly studied, the Bible dis- 
tinctly contradicts popular theories that 
mankind at death become more alive than 
when they were alive. As already shown, 
the Bible teaching is that death is death; 
that “the dead know not anything ;” that 
“their sons come to honor and they know 
it not; and to dishonor and they perceive 
it not of them;” that “there is neither 
wisdom nor knowledge nor device in sheol 
(the grave—hell) whither all go;” that 
the Scriptural hope is “the resurrection of 
the dead, both of the just and the unjust.” 
Hence, as our Lord said, “The hour is 
coming in the which all that are in their 
graves shall hear the voice of the Son of 
man and come forth”’—the well-doers to 
eternal life and those who have done evil 
to a resurrection by judgments, by disci- 
plines, by which all the willing and obed- 
ient may ultimately be lifted up to life 
by the close of the Millennial Age. How 
strange that we all of us misunderstood 
these Scriptures and prophecies and ac- 
cepted theories which are inconsistent 
with our reasonable concepts and thor- 
oughly out of harmony with God! 

3. We agree that it is thoroughly in- 
consistent and thoroughly absurd to sup- 
pose that our Lord should return to earth 
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for the purpose of assuming an earthly 
throne with an earthly court and courtiers 
and earthly dominion! This would be 
coming from a higher dominion to a lower 
one, and is consequently inconceivable to 
reason. But this is not the kingdom which 
the Bible informs us Messiah shall estab- 
lish in the earth. On the contrary, the 
clear teaching of the Scripture is that our 
Lord will never more be known as a man. 
He took upon him the form of a servant, 
and the nature of a man that he, “by the 
grace of God, might taste death for every 
man.” ‘This was because a perfect man 
had sinned, and a perfect man’s life must 
be substituted for his to meet the demands 
of Divine Justice. 

Since our Lord arose from the dead, he 
is no longer a man, but a spirit being; as 
the Scriptures declare, “He was put to 
death flesh, but was quickened (made 
alive) spirit.” “Now the Lord is that 
spirit”—“highly exalted, far above angels, 
principalities and powers, and every name 
that is named—glorified and “made par- 
taker of the divine nature.” In harmony 
with this, the Scriptures show that our 
Lord’s appearances after his resurrection 
were different entirely from his presence 
with his disciples before his death. Before 
his death he was the man Christ Jesus, 
and after his resurrection he was a spirit 
being, and manifested himself in various 
fleshly bodies—as a gardener; as a 
stranger; in a body similar to the one in 
which he was crucified, etc. These mani- 
festations convinced the apostles: (a) that 
he was no longer dead, but alive; (b) that 
he was no longer a man, but “changed,” 
invisible to them most of the time; seen 
during forty days only a few times at in- 
tervals. 

It is the glorified Messiah who is to 
come a second time, “in power and great 
glory”—heavenly glory. His Kingdom 
will be an invisible one as far as mankind 
are concerned. As our Lord said to the 
Jews: “A little while and the world seeth 
me no more.” The reason for this invisi- 
bility is plain to all Bible students. All 
spirit beings are invisible to mortals. “No 
man hath seen God at any time.” We are 
told that “the angel of the Lord encamp- 
eth around about those that are his and 
delivereth them,” and that they are “all 
ministering spirits, sent to minister to 
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those who are to be heirs of salvation.” 
We see them not, because they are on one 
plane of existence and we on another. The 
time was that more faith was required to 
believe in invisible things than is now nec- 
essary. Can we not now hear one another 
speak at a distance of hundreds of miles 
by telephone? Have we not wireless 
telegraphy and the X-Ray? 

Note our Lord’s description of his own 
Kingdom. We read that when it was de- 
manded of the Pharisees when the King- 
dom of God would appear, he answered 
and said unto them that it would not ap- 
pear at all. His words were: “The King- 
dom of God doth not come with observa- 
tion (outward show, visibility); neither 
shall ye say, Lo, here! or Lo, there! for 
the Kingdom of God shall be in your 
midst”—ruling, everywhere present, in- 
visible, except as the eyes of understand- 
ing shall recognize the operation of its 
laws through its earthly channels and ser- 
vants. Nor should this be difficult to be 
grasped by any who believe the Scripture 
records ; because is not Satan now such an 
invisible prince, and are not his angels 
equally invisible, and does he not exercise 
a great power directly and through his 
agents, the fallen angels, or demons, and 
through deceived earthly agents? “His 
servants ye are to whom ye render ser- 
vice.” 

Likewise the spiritual empire of Christ 
and the Church will have spiritual agents 
operating amongst men, and human agents 
also—the Ancient worthies—Abraham, 
Isaac and all the prophets, declared of the 
Lord to be worthy of eternal life, perfec- 
tion. These will constitute the earthly 
phase of the spiritual Kingdom, executing 
the will of the King immortal and invis- 
ible-—Hebrews 11:39, 40; Psalm 45:16; 
Luke 13 :28. 

From this, the Scriptural standpoint, 
the Second Coming of our Lord, Messiah, 
is most consistent. He came at his First 
Advent to lay down the redemption price 
and to start in operation the blessed condi- 
tions of grace, by which, during this Gos- 
pel Age, he has been gathering his “elect 
class,” his Bride, out of every nation, kin- 
dred and tongue. It was thoroughly con- 
sistent with this that he should come a 
second time, as promised, to receive his 
church to himself, to seat her as his Bride 
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in his throne, and to accomplish through 
her and through the Ancient worthies, rep- 
resenting Israel in the flesh, the great 
promise of God made to Abraham and 
confirmed to Isaac and Jacob, namely, “In 
thy Seed shall all the families of the 
earth be blessed.” 

To count out of our hopes Messiah’s 
Second Coming and the Millennial King- 
dom would be to destroy all the glorious 
prospect set before us in the Scriptures. 
He who redeemed the world with the sac- 
rifice of his life; he who has gathered the 
Church during this Gospel Age; he will 
surely not fail to fulfill the gracious prom- 
ise of God to bless the world—granting 
Millennial opportunities to the redeemed 
world of mankind. “He (Christ) shall 
see the travail of his soul and be satisfied.” 
The church, his Joint-Heirs, who now 
share his travails, will also share in his 
glory, and in his blessed work of uplifting 
the world of mankind. 

It is not necessary for us to present the 
Scripture testimony, respecting the fact 
of our Lord’s Second Coming. The 
Scriptures on the subject are well-known 
to all Bible students. The celebrated 
evangelist. D. L. Moody, after studying 
the subject, declared that no other subject 
is so extensively treated in the Bible. How- 
ever this may be, all who take the Scrip- 
tural viewpoint must admit that without 
the Second Coming of Christ the entire 
Divine Program would come to naught— 
would fail to bring the blessings needed. 
Our Lord came the first time to redeem. 
He comes the second time to deliver the re- 
deemed ones. 

“Every eye shall see him, and they also 
which pierced him,” is a statement not in- 
consistent with our Lord’s declaration that 
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“the world seeth me no more.” There are 
two ways of seeing: For instance, the blind 
sometimes say, “I see.” There are eyes 
of understanding, as well as eyes of physi- 
cal sight. Many who have the latter have 
not the former. “The god of this world 
hath blinded the minds of them which be- 
lieve not, lest the light of the glorious Gos- 
pel of Christ, who is the image of God, 
should shine into their hearts.”—(2 Cor. 
4.4.) The world in general is _ blind. 
“Darkness covers the earth and gross dark- 
ness the heathen.” 

Only the Lord’s saints see in the true 
sense of the word, with the eyes of their 
understanding. Thus it is_ written, 
“Blessed are your eyes, for they see; and 
your ears, for they hear.” (Matt. 13:16.) 
The Apostle writes to the Church, I pray 
God for you that, the eyes of your under- 
standing opening, ye may be able to com- 
prehend, with all saints, the length and 
breadth and height and depth and to 
know the love of God which passeth all 
understanding. (Eph. 3.17, 18. The prom- 
ise is that “all the blind eyes shall be 
opened and all the deaf ears be un- 
stopped.” (Isa. 35:5.) This will be 
during the Millennial Kingdom; and the 
result will be that all shall know the Lord, 
from the least to the greatest. Not seeing 
with the natural sight, but clearly seeing 
with the eyes of understanding, all will 
appreciate his character and rejoice there- 
in. We sometimes express this thought 
poetically in the words, 


“Sun of my soul, my Father dear, 

I know no night when thou art near. 
O! may no earth-born cloud arise, 

To hide thee from thy servant’s eyes.” 
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BY LIONEL 


CHAPTER X. 


WISH,” said Malachy Mulverhill, 
one evening, “that you would join 
the Atlantic Union Club. You 
know, some of the most influential 
members of Cherokee belong to it. In 
fact, the Cherokee is maintained princi- 
pally for the purpose of dealing with the 
peopie at large. The actual conserva- 
tory of politics is the Atlantic Union.” 

“T shall join, as you ask it,” replied Ly- 
sander. “In fact, I might say on my own 
account that this search of the real home 
of Politics is like the pursuit of the Holy 
Grail. In my short experience, I have 
discovered nothing but the undiscoverable 
mystery.” 

“Mystery,” retorted Malachy, leaning 
back ponderously in a green chair—“mys- 
tery? Now I like that. Who else would 
have thought of finding mystery in so 
prosaic a thing as politics. Truly, my lad, 
you have a wonderful spirit and admira- 
tion of the beautiful. It is there where 
you resemble me to such an extent that 
I never lose interest in you. Now, your 
father finds mystery in nothing. He con- 
siders statesmanship a mere cornicopia of 
gold. Otherwise, I think he would be 
more active. There is no mystery in a 
bag of money.” 

oat but there is all around the outside 
of it.” 


“That’s queer, isn’t it?” Malachy looked’ 


up with unusual attention. “You see,” 
he proceeded, “it is a man like you that 
will eventually master the common peo- 
ple, pot, shot and shoe-strings. You will 
make their devotion dramatic. That is 
what the people want. They crave excite- 
ment. Now, there is no excitement in a 
plainly draughted, let us say, bill of rights 
—that is, not ordinarily. I know there 
are men who could even make a bill of 
rights dramatic. I once knew a Con- 
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gressman who read the agricultural sta- 
tistics and had every member of _ the 
House bright-eyed.” 

Entering the Atlantic Union Club that 
evening, Lysander was fain to remark, 
“What architectural beauty can be inside 
red bricks!” On the street, the lamplit 
marble steps, like a cataract of white flow- 
ing out of the dark red entrance, was the 
only indication of internal grandeur. In 
the first hall, comfort as theatrically lav- 
ish. The elevator was a movable recep- 
tion room. In the upper hall, the very 
atmosphere was muffled with the softer 
elegance of art. 

With consummate grace on the part of 
Malachy Mulverhill, the two men stood 
momentarily in the doorway of the Blue 
Room. Malachy’s neck became shorter 
and heavier. His gray hair was thick as a 
cap, and seemed as ashes on the glowing 
pink head. Even for a middle-aged man, 
or a younger one, his mouth was delicateiy 
outlined. The dent behind his nostrils 
was deep and proud. Altogether large of 
build, he lacked height beside his stalwart 
nephew. 

Lysander’s entering of the room seemed 
to bear no relation to the environment nor 
any of the assembly. It was merely an 
entering. His’ compact, wavy, red-bronze 
hair, slightly enlarging the contour of the 
head, gave his figurement a touch of color 
more picturesque than the black of his 
clothes could ensombre. Soon as his eyes 
apprised themselves of the prospect, they 
seemed to be interested with a historic 
ligitt; and he gazed on the listless shapes 
of the members talking the talk of nations. 

Here, too, was Anthony Bruges, a some- 
what shadowy personage to Lysander Mul- 
verhill. Bruges was vague, uncommuni- 
cative. .He had a way of diverting the 
most solemn question to one of solemn 
frivolity or meaninglessness. 

“Well. are we ever to vote for Fara- 
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day?” asked the elder Mulverhill in a 
strong voice. 

The three men were sitting close. It 
was apparent that Bruges was with them 
because, for the moment, he felt impris- 
oned by the situation. He graduated the 
amount of cordiality each man expected 
of him; and he gave that much. In this 
case, the courtesies were hazardous. A 
momentously unpleasant question might 
leap forth at any moment. With Malachy’s 
first words, the peril was exposed. 

“If it were within my knowledge at 
present, Mr. Mulverhill,” he said, “I 
should immediately take steps towards pos- 
ing before the country as a prophet.” 

“Ts it not a traditional theory that every 
political manager pose as a _ prophet?” 
Mulverhill responded. 

“As well as a theory, it is a duty he 
owes to himself not to be a false one. He 
must not endanger his pose at a future 
crisis.” 

“Oh, false prophecy is soon forgotten,” 
Malachy informed him. 

“But not false promises,” broached Ly- 
sander. 

Bruges eyed him. There was no doubt 
as to the meaning, except in the mind of 


. Malachy Mulverhill. 


“What’s that?” asked the latter. 

“T mean,” said Lysander, “that if, for 
instance, one should make a fraudulent 
promise to a man like Faraday and in 
favor of one Dingley Creed, it would not 
be forgotten.” 

“Of course not; but » 

Before Malachy could finish, Bruges ex- 
cused himself and withdrew. Malachy 
bearded his nephew in the den of his eyes. 
“What’s all this?” he repeated. 

“Nothing more than that this man Bru- 
ges is selling a number of promises with- 
out investing in the buyer any particular 
title.” 

“You don’t mean a 

“Tt is common gossip.” 

“Oh, common gossip. I see and behold. 
Well, now, don’t let common gossip ever 
lead you to say ‘damn,’ especially in ex- 
citing times.” 

“Nevertheless, I believe the report. I 
see it in his face, and in the face of 
things.” 

“That is entirely different. I myself 
have seen many misgivings in Bruges’ 








face. But then, while we are talking of 
an honest man—why, here, you devil of 
devils, I have nothing to say.” 

The last remark was addressed to a 
political reporter. 

“Hello, Champ,” said Lysander; “how 
are you?” 

“Perfectly ridiculous, as usual.” 

Malachy Mulverhill placed his hand on 
the newspaperman’s shoulder. ‘“You have 
frightened me away,” he said. “The 
younger branch of the family will tell you 
everything you want to know; if there is 
that much. Lysander, give him all the 
information that is good for his soul. Take 
heed not to overdose him with the truth.” 
He inhaled deeply and walked away. 

“Mulverhill,” began Champ Moffit, 
“can you keep a secret?” 

“Are you testing me for 
points ?” asked the other. 

“Why, no; don’t you remember when 
I did that football game I wrote that you 
did not have any. You don’t look as if 
you had accumulated any since. I am 
about to impart unto you some graveyard 
confidences, if you will keep the same 
way down deep in your shoes.” 

“T promise.” 

“Well and good. Do you see that old 
man over there ?” 

“That very old man?” 

“Yes; that awfully old man?” 

“Do you wish me to promise not to tell 
anybody that he is alive?” 


my weak 


“Do as you please about that. Do you 
know him?” 

“No; never saw him before. By Jove! 
That isn’t Elisha Hopwood !” 

“That’s his mortal remains,” replied 


Moffitt. “He used to be six inches taller, 
say they who say things. Look at him 
smile. [ wonder what could make that 
shriveled little mouth smile. See that 
head over the two little folded arms. 
Skull and cross-bones, hey? And what 
do you think he is about to do very soon?” 

“Er—die, maybe.” 

“No; you are too hasty. He is ready 
and able and about to appoint the next 
President of the United States.” 

“Did you say ‘appoint’ or 

oint ?’ ” 

“T said ‘appoint.’ ” 

“All right ; tell me the rest of the’ story, 
in your own words, but slowly, please.” 


‘disap- 
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“Tt is this. Hopwood has in his pocket 
at the present moment a document relat- 
ing to this matter. That man will be in 
control of the nominating convention, and 
the paper in his pocket is some compact 
with the future nominee.” 

“Who is—— ?” 

“We shall know to-night. A dark 
street, a surprise, a muffled curse, your 
strong arm around the neck of Hopwood’s 
attendant, and I’ll attend to the pocket. 
The paper was delivered in these rooms less 
than an hour ago. Our city editor has 
been after something like this for a week. 
A young space-writer took the story from 
the political wireless.” 

“But you know, I have never even 
served an apprenticeship at this sort of 
thing. Highway robbery is the technical 
term for it; is it not?” 

“Aren’t you interested to the extent of 
engaging in the enterprise without giving 
it a name? Only the small souls give 
names to their acts: Thut is the very lat- 
est philosophy.” 

“T see you will tempt me in the end, and 

ou would, in the beginning, were I sure 

that the old man has the document in 
question. Mere curiosity as to whether 
your young space-writer is correct in his 
suspicions would not allure me.” 

“Mulverhill, there comes a time in every 
man’s life when he must aid another on 
the strength of that other’s confidenital re- 
quest. That is the position I request you 
to occupy now. If your friendship to- 
wards me is sufficient to warrant that sort 
of boon, why, now is the time for it. Let 
us wait here, and, when they leave, pre- 
cede the pair to Hopwood’s home.” 

“All right, Moffit, I am your standing 
army. Command.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


In examining into the vanity of human- 
kind, it would be unfair to disregard the 
oft-told and as often-forgotten fact that 
each person is the center of his or her own 
universe. We naturally are most inter- 
ested in that about which we know most; 
which, in everybody’s case, is one’s own 
particular self. 

And what a worry is this same self! One 
must feed it when it is hungry, attire it 
for the styles, study graceful manners for 
its exhibition, purchase a fine establish- 
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mert in which it is to sleep and to enter- 
tain other personalities. Then, one must 
amuse it when it is world-weary, find a 
lover for it when it demands affection. 
One must furnish it with necessaries and 
luxuries, lave it and comb it, decorate and 
perfume it, minister to its five senses and 
its cravings for the impossible. Small 
wonder that one grows quite attached to 
oneself after all this solicitude. 

It is the wisdom of philosophers to tell 
that we should take misfortunes with 
equanimity. Yet, after beautifying this 
self in body and mind, it follows that one 
becomes vexed and confused when aught 
goes amiss with it. In the case of a love 
affair, you may consult numerous volumes 
and columns that demonstrate with what 
grace the love-smitten, tortured with 
Cupid’s most exquisite aim, should behave 
after having pulled out the useless shafts 
in solitude. To manifest the least interest 
in love is to acknowledge that it is become 
the vital principle of one’s earthly stand- 
ing. Ambition, friends, happiness, indus- 
try. study, fame, all are the hand-maidens 
of love. When love is wounded, they all 
weep and are idle. 

How soft, in what a tremulous cloud, 
appears the first apprehension that all is 
not well with love. 

Dost thou behold her there by the win- 
dow, gazing out and seeing not; in her lap 
the unread book, her long white fingers 
trailing over brow as if to wipe away some 
evil enchantment. The others come and 
go about the house, and she answers them 
suddenly. 

There is a tall woman, with pale yet 
strong countenance, eaved with loose 
masses of black hair. She wears a plain 
dark blue garment that falls into rigidly 
symmetrical, almost symbolical lines. 
There is a terrific steadiness about the 
eyes ; the hands are lithe and gently power- 
ful; they are imaginative hands, as if 
ready to grasp the handle of steel. She 
might seem like an angel of the flaming 
sword, save that her illumination is dark. 
She is beautiful and tender, yet obviously 
strong and reliant, in poise and neck and 
hip. 

A few minutes before, Honora Faraday 
had removed the flashing raiment of the 
street. A few minutes before, she might 
have taxed the colors of art for her por- 
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trayal. Now, blue and black and white 
might have described her; her lips being 
scarcely red now, sometimes pressed in- 
ward between them what was not paled. 

It is such deep moments that tax the 
worth of the world. This friend and that, 
once so companionable, parents, religion, 
books, all the vaunted merits of existence, 
alike seem paltry and unconfidential. 

She had given her faith to love, and felt 
faith lovely. Weighted with fashions, the 
expectations, the guises of the time, per- 
haps she had not loved with the abandon 
of the gracious dame. She held that in 
trust. Of what was to come she had am- 
ple vision. Now that it was possible, she 
may have deceived herself, and that hers 
perhaps had been the love of love, and not 
the love of man, made her falter. It may 
be true that temperance in love is not love 
at all. 

For who was that god, malignantly 
beautiful, that now darkened her view with 
his light? Casual was his enforced man- 
ner; casual, oh, so casual. It was surely 
the covering of a subdued self. 

There are many who follow their incli- 
nations as easily as they take the sunny 
side of the way. There are they, fewer 
they, who valiantly cherish the mistake 
that convulses the breast. To confess that 
love has wandered from the sacred gate of 
trueness would be horror. Even though 
should the plighted Anthony Bruges come 
to her and say, “I no longer love you!” 
and should the other intone his passion, 
she could hardly find it hers to answer, 
“Once I was another’s, Lysander; now I 
love but you.” The words were unspeak- 
able. 

Still, there are men who woo indomit- 
ably. Instinct tells a woman that the 
right hero is of this blood. He might 
crush her silent lips with his own love- 
frenzied. 

This was the most favorable aspect. It 
could not be more than involuntarily 
thought of; kept secret from oneself. For 
there yet was this same Anthony Bruges, 
that, somewhat sterner of demeanor and 
strangely. cordial, or in cordiality strange, 
had said nothing more. She had heard he 
sometimes directed his steps to another 
woman. She was curious with half-de- 
light. 

Twilight was now, twilight, that mid- 


scene, twilight, low-light, gray-light which 
one uses to hurry home or dress for the 
evening drama, that is greater than the 
performances of day. The world lives at 
night. Daytime is unmeet for the splen- 
dors of civilization. It is fitting that the 
arts of the world display themselves by ar- 
tificial light. 

She was resplendent at dinner, and had, 
if not a happy manner, a fairly good sub- 
stitute therefor. It is demanded that 
beauty should smile. 

At that moment, Lysander Mulverhill 
was leaning against the parapet over 
44th street. Under him flowed the shin- 
ing iron river of railroad tracks. Engines 
rumbled back and forth. Signal lights of 
red and green and yellow flashed and dis- 
appeared in greater darkness. 

“How can he fulfill such a promise?” 
Lysander asked. 

“We have never known the extent of 
Hopwood’s power,” replied Moffit. “And 
even now I do not understand it. Rich, in- 
fluential he may be; but how he can bar- 
ter the nomination is as mysterious as that 
star.” Some newspapermen have a knack 
of ending their sentences with a smack of 
blank verse. 

“Let me see the letter again,” Lysander 
requested, drawing near the bridge lamp. 
He read: 

“In consideration of receiving my 
nomination from and through Elisha Hop- 
wood, I agree, upon my election to the 
Presidency, if I be elected, to appoint as 
Attorney-General whomsoever is advised 
and recommended to me by the said Elisha 
Hopwood.’ ” 

“Queer that he did not fear to put his 
signature to such a contract! Do you 
know, Hopwood wili think he was way- 
layed to get the document back. And yet, 
no. That would defeat the nomination. 
I suppose that you will wait a day or two 
before publishing the story, to divert 
Hopwood’s suspicions from you and your 

aper.” 

“Mulverhill, have you ever tried the 
experiment of making a city editor wait? 
If not, you have one of life’s most inter- 
esting episodes in store. Try it some 
time before Death glares at you beside his 
leveled spear. Danger to a reporter is the 
subject of comic stories during an after- 
dinner quarter-hour of idleness.” 
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“What did Hopwood say to you?” 

“ ‘Oggle-agoggle!’ I think he said. Did 
the esquire have an observation to make?” 

“No; I put his hat over his mouth and 
cautioned him not to talk through it, as 
I would not believe a word he said. What 
are you going to do now?” 

“T have an appointment with the cam- 
era-man, who is, at this very unwitching 
hour, in waiting at Hopwood’s home. If 
he doesn’t keep his word to capture the 
very form and likeness of the old gentle- 
man, I shall myself hie me and request 
the good man’s panel, saving that he rec- 
ognized me not as his assailant and hurls 
back my request with an oath. It is about 
half after ten—so it is.” 


CHaptTer XII. 


Lysander Mulverhill sat in his living 
room, quite forlornly at ease. His environ- 
ment was fairly harmonious, from _ the 
ticking of the clock to the uttermost con- 
stellation swinging in the skies of night; 
that is, Lysander’s night, but doubtless 
making considerable day in their own or- 
bits. 

Lysander puffed smoke at the ceiling, 
and watched the play of tints. Yes; every- 
thing was working well with him. He had 
about him the very costliest examples of 
civilization. He was a fine specimen of 
the evolution of man; more particularly, 
at the end of a very superb stock of ances- 
try. He represented the whole scheme 
handsomely. In subconscious proof of all 
this, he looked at his watch. lt was ac- 
‘curate with the clock. The watch and 
the clock had been manufactured thou- 
sands of miles apart. Yet they told the 
same minute in parallel with the solar 
system. The midnight of the sun might 
not be the exact midnight of standard 
time; but the world arranges those little 
matters to suit itself. Liberally speaking, 
watch and clock and solar system were 
working geometrically in the same exact- 
itude. 

Verily, all was going well, except Ly- 
sander’s heart. Had his heart been a 
watch or a clock, it would have gained an 
hour or two whenever his mind received 
the impression of this name, “Honora.” 
Had his heart been the earth, it would 
have budged fifty degrees across the merid- 


ian when a breeze whispered “Honora.” 
This perturbation was unwonted; but he 
had wanted it long. He desired at least 
one great thrill out of life. Now, it was 
as if the word, “Honora,” were a dove 
that flew from a distance fluttering into 
his heart. 

It seemed that he had been a skulker. 
He was in love, but not a lover. This 
was wrong, for the soul should go on its 
fancied way even though its destination 
be destined as merely the end of all. Doing 
is doing, though failure squat in the path. 

Engrossing his attention on the table 
was the flint sword. To look upon it 
filled its owner with savage devotion. It 
lay there, a barbaric denunciation of the 
frivolous, modern love. It bespoke pas- 
sion as against sentiment, great heart 
against hollow tongue, man against man- 
ner. The love that tousled the hair now 
appealed to this man. His eyes hovered 
over that flint thing reflected in the pol- 
ished table; its crudity seemed to arraign 
the table’s polish as falsehood. 

Lysander gripped the knife. His hand 
glowed red and white with the clenching. 
His jaws were tight as his hand. His 
brows glowered. With inspired valor, he 
bounded from the chair. The sword had 
its effect. 

In the man’s eyes was an ancient fire; 
behind those eyes could be no conventional 
intent. His next act would be sudden. 
Etiquette is the art of not surprising. In 
the world of good form, matters are ar- 
ranged as neatly as duties aboard a ship 
of war. Every word has its function; 
every phrase its instant. Flattery goes 
on duty at such and such a time; silence 
has its time. The well-groomed one must 
even say “Damn” at the proper occasion, 
when every one else knows that the only 
proper word is “damn” as aforesaid. Thus 
even when the debutante used the word, at 
a spirited crisis, nobody was shocked. All 
expected it. 

Lysander was bent upon the improper. 
Improper, untrue, incorrect, wrong, faulty 
and many other synonyms all mean the 
same, and all have equal guilt when good 
form is violated. Lysander was bent on 
the improper. He had been told by Hon- 
ora that she would attend a certain the- 
atrical performance that night. The play 
was now about over. She was supping 
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somewhere. He would speak to her. He 
would go to the vicinity of her home, like 
a romantic loafer, a country swain, an 
amorous wight of any century or ack- 
woods. 

The idea, once conceived, all that re- 
mained was to don his hat and coat. He 
was now all idea transfigured. It was as 
if the idea were putting on its hat and 
coat. Would its fortitude still bear up? 
It was at that moment strong enough to 
be tranquil—a rage powerful enough to be 
calm. 

Tt was late when he went out of the 
house into the streets. 

There is a certain bit of scenery widely 
admired by all romanticists. It is the 
most romantic spot about us. That spot 
is the moon. It was quite round and 
symbolic in the sky when Lysander saw it. 

When he came to the corner of the street 
whereby dwelled the object of his stroll, 
he stood beside a lamp-post. The act 
was inwardly as refreshing as outwardly 
picturesque. He might have been aware 
of one as much of the other. Lamp-posts, 
the heavens of the intoxicated with liquor, 
shed their light over one who strained for 
a port in the storm of love. He was sure 
he had missed something in not having 
indulged nocturnally and so negligently 
ere this. 

With one blow of the flint sword, he 
had struck beribboned niceties from his 
universe. Gone were the rigid houses; 
they were merely homes. Gone were the 
streets ; they were but ways. Gone were the 
street lamps; they were but lights. Gone 
was Honora Faraday; in her place was 
Honora. 

A carriage drew up and stopped at her 
curb. He hastened to meet it. Coachman 
opened the door of the cab. Mr. Faraday 
emerged first; then wife, and then Hon- 
ora. 

It was a time when the affairs of day 
were completed. There was nothing left 
to do save enter gracefully upon a period 
of sleep. It was one’s right as against 
the world. 

Lysander had no extemporaneous excuse 
for impaling the night scene with his 
presence. So he merely hoisted his hat 
with unusual honor and exclaimed: 

“In the nick of time!” 

There is an advantage in always doing 
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right. It paves the way for a possible 
wrong. When one is customarily auspi- 
cious, he may, at an exceptional whim, en- 
ter with all the presumption of innocence. 

“T came to see Miss Faraday,” he de- 
clared. 

The two were soon in a music room at 
the foot of a stairs. Leading from the 
stairs, along two of the walls, was a nar- 
row balcony. The stairways angled up- 
ward into the darkness. The balconies 
were well lighted. Beneath one of them 
was the entrance to a dim library. 

“A mysterious room,” Lysander mut- 
tered. “But it just suits my fancy. I 
suppose you consider me a quite mysteri- 
ous visitor !” 

“Honora,” he proceeded, “I came here 
to tell you an improper tale, and what is 
so seemly but that I should choose an im- 
proper hour? Look at me. Do not look 
away. By heaven, Honora, I love you! 
I loved you when, with three roomsful of 
people between us, I beheld your form 
pass through a shadow and into the sun- 
light at a window. Across the carpets 
and between the hangings and above the 
heads of the assembly, I saw you at the end 
of the long perspective, and the first con- 
sciousness that came into my mind was 
love. 

“T have repressed that. We know why. 
At first I felt the slow, ponderous approach 
with which must move everything that 
is large as the largeness of love. Then 
came the horrible news that another had 
anticipated me. I kept my place. A 
quieting of the voice, an aversion of the 
eyes, a faltering of the hand, and expres- 
sion was thwarted. 

“But the tricks of hypocrisy grew old, 
and there came a time when they would 
no longer dike the master-tides of the soul. 
Here I am. Here is that Lysander that 
could not wait until the day to tell his 
passion. O woman, say something, how- 
ever indefinite. Be not so still. Say one 
word that will give me an excuse to clasp 
that head and take the tribute kiss. 

“You do not speak. You think I am 
mad! Oh! But I feel so grave I cannot 
even laugh like a lunatic. What of this? 
What do I mean by love? I mean that 
you are the one woman. You are the 
one woman of all time and all place. Rov- 
ing through the centuries, I would find no 
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equal to you. ‘Traveling the earth, I 
would see the other women as denizens 
of the sea and land. Were I given choice 
of all the women of the world I would 
find among its honors no one more famous 
in my heart than are you. 

“You woman of women, day and night 
are nothing to me. There is only the day 
and night of love. And mine up to this 
has been all night. This interview to me 
is dawn. ‘Love’ is the word that is the 
sun. Look at me, Honora. I love. I 
love you!” 

For a moment, returning to the pri- 
mal condition, these two creatures con- 
fronted each other as two beasts, strangers 


to each; as two gods poised in enmity or 
division of the universe. 

“T love you,” the woman said, and 
steadied herself as if to receive his stal- 
wart spring. 

Not all in maiden hesitation, but half 
in physical fear of an unknown force, she 
crouched beneath his giant kiss. 

Anon she withdrew to a corner of the 
room and sat silently watching him. 

He glared at her from time to time, in 
expression more of the fury than the gen- 
tleness of love. 

After a while he arose and said: “Good- 
night.” 

“Good night,” said she. 


(To be Continued.) 











THE 


“ SODDY ” 


BY HARRY TRUMBULL SUTTON 


Roofless, there it stands forsaken, 
Gaping wide the windows stare, 
Breeched the walls of sod and plaster, 
Black and crumbling—who will care? 


There it stands upon the prairie 
Cross the canyon, round the bend, 
Lone, deserted. mutely sighing, 
“How did I my friends offend ?” 


Hushed are all the spaces ’round it, 
Hushed the upper leagues of sky, 

Hushed the winds that whisper through it, 
And the road creeps shyly by. 


For they know the soddy’s sadness, 
As it waits there all alone, 
Asking in the prairie language: 
“Where are they who called this home?” 


Where the hearts of faith and courage, 
Where the toilers brave and brawn, 

Vhere the forms of love and sweetness, 
Are they really, really gone?” 


Yes, they’re gone, thou fallen altar: 
Frontier bulwark of our State. 
Wait thine end, thou’rt not forgotten, 
History yet will call thee great. 
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Part II 


ONE, however, possessed sufli- 
cient courage to take up the 
delicate gift of fortune, so pre- 


cipitately fallen in their midst. 

“So yer skeered, are ye,” leered the half- 
breed Cherokee, as he clutched an arm, 
about to get a firm hold with both skinny 
hands under her armpits. Albeit, some- 
thing in the innocent curve of the neck, 
as the head dropped backward, caused 
Slim to delay. He laid her gently down 
again; sank his hands deep into his pock- 
ets, and spat upon the ground. 

“Why, wot ye skeered of, Slim?” in- 
quired Gypsy Ryan, with a semi-serious 
flickering around the eyes. 

Possibly Slim had some very appropri- 
ate remark on the tip of his tongue, which 
would have presently rended the air, had 
not Madison been thinking. 

“This is terrible, boys. She can’t lie 
there in the dirt. Let’s all take her in?” 

Slim and Madison each took an arm, 
Gypsy and Bill Reyes managed the feet. 
The skirts dragged. In the rear of the 
procession followed the little white-faced, 
white-aproned bartender. 

No one knew just where they intended 
depositing their burden. Slim pulled his 
arm toward the Greenwater Club, and 
what resistance there may have been was 
not strong enough to change the course. 
She was dropped over the faro table, and 
Madison placed his folded coat under her 
head. 

“Now, what are we a-goin’ to do? I 
say, give her a drink,” said Slim. 

This very brilliant idea met with gen- 
eral enthusiasm. Slim was a man of ac- 
tion. He possessed a long head. The boy- 
ish bartender appeared with the panacea 
for all the ailments of the desert. Madison 
alone had a scruple. 


“For,” said he, “not knowing just what 
brand she is accustomed to, this might 
kill her.” 

Notwithstanding the gentler advice of 
the sheriff, this was completely ignored, 
and Slim poured out a half tumblerful of 
this boiler-plate rot-gut. Now they were 
confronted by a great obstacle; the pretty 
lips, now pale, were closed, and the teeth 
tight shut. 

Slim turned his head and spat across 
the tent and out of the door. Reyes found 
a wicked delight in this new dilemma: 

“Open her mouth. Pry it open.” 

During this wrangling, Madison had 
moved to the door to keep out the crowd. 
He was sorely perplexed. 

“God, boys, she’s a woman—almost a 
girl, Can’t we get a woman; any kind— 
just a woman to look after her? WNellie’ll 
do—any one, only a woman.” 

“You’ve got a long head, though. Here 
is my hand. My name’s Slim, and when 
you want anything—here, Scotty!” This 
worthy was in the street explaining what 
he knew of the intruder. “Damn you, 
Scotty, find Nellie, and say Slim wants 
her to come here, like a shot out of hell.” 

Low foreheads, short hair and long hair, 
unshaven, red-bloated noses, ugly faces, 
peered in at the door at this helpless little 
woman still unconscious on the faro table, 
and a painful lump rose in Madison’s 
throat. 

Nellie was coming. She pushed her’ 
way through the crowd of vagabonds. Men 
do not move for such as Nellie. She 
slouched across the tent to the other 
woman. 

Nellie had diamonds in her teeth; a 
quantity of hair, of two or three colors, 
which was wound carelessly around her 
head. Her face was pale and sickly; it 
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was day. She wore a loose calico mother- 
hubbard. 


As usual, Slim was about to begin on 
this woman with a volley of curses, which 
were always returned, and never gentler 
for the exchange, but Madison took hold 
of Nellie’s arm. 

“Be gentle with her; she’s fainted, or 
sunsiroke, or something of the sort; but 
she’s down and out, and you must do 
something for her.” 

“You idiots—undo her belt and corsets ; 
she’s fainted—here, I will.” 

Nellie’s voice was not soft, nor was it 
harsh. It was unnatural—she had laughed 
too often—too falsely. 

The crowd in the doorway stretched 
their necks. 

A feeling of decency, never experienced 
before by Slim and Gypsy, moved them 
in the direction of the door with Madi- 
son. 

“Yes, it means you, too, Reyes; get out 
from behind that counter.” And Reyes 
shambled out from behind Madison. His 
soft, treacherous eyes shone evilly. 

Madison closed the door and turned to 
the crowd of prospectors, desert rats and 
riff-raff. They wanted an explanation. 
In some way, they helieved Madison re- 
sponsible. He was before a jury. 

“What we want to know,” questioned 
Slim, “is, who is she, and what she 
wants ?” 

Every one listened. The gasoline lamps 
flared. Some smiled in expectation. 

“Don’t blame me—you know as much 
as I do about this business. Her name 
is Lucinda Kingsley, and she is expecting 
to meet her brother here—hell knows 
where he is, though. It seems that the 
old man, her father, when he died, left 
them the title to some borax claims on the 
Slope; her brother’s there now—or sup- 
posed to be. We took the stage at Amar- 


gosa and walked in from the hill. That’s 
about all.” 
“Then she’s not goin’ to stay? That’s 


good—why, it might ruin the camp to 
have anything like that around. But 
where’s she goin’ to stay ?” 

‘TDidn’t I say ‘at the hotel!’ ” 

“Tt seems to me, you and Slim are 
rather earnest? Don’t suppose you’re go- 
in’ to adopt her—are ye? or anything 
like that?” pointedly. 
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“Look ’ee here, Alkali Bill, you close 
your mouth—quick—we don’t need any 
suggestions—specially from you?” Every- 
one grinned except Alkali Bill. 

Madison turned to Slim: “We shouldn’t 
have brought Nellie here, Slim—that was 
wrong.” 

“Well, it’s just about as decent a resort 
as any in the town. If you got anything 
against my saloon, spit it out.” 

“You don’t understand, Slim; the re- 
sort’s all O. K., but not for a lady. They 
ain’t used to it. Couldn’t we get her over 
to the hotel, after she comes to? And an- 
other thing: she mustn’t see Nellie. Oh, 
Nellie’s all right, too, but you know how 
these folks look at such things.” 

“T guess you're all right,” Slim under- 
stood, “and the house canft stand to have 
her here long. We’ll scout around a bit 
and see how the land lays inside.” 

As yet the land lay smooth inside. The 
girl had not regained consciousness. Nellie 
sat at a near-by table with an empty tum- 
bler before her, the one brought to revive 
the girl. She held a cigar, poached from 
the bar between her bediamonded teeth. 
Nellie was an optimist—she had no trou- 
bles. 

Slim lifted the corner of the tent flap 
near the door frame, and peered in. Nel- 
lie took no notice. After a momentary 

ause : 

“Well, I’ll be damned; so that’s your 
little game, is it? That’s the way you 
nurse our friend—you-——” 

“So, she’s a friend of yours, is she?” 

“T don’t just think that’s any of your 
business.” 

The four men who had taken part in 
the procession re-entered the tent. It 
was their right. They felt their respon- 
sibility. 

“Now, Nellie,” said Slim, as he propped 
himself against the bar and twisted the 
two black locks that answered for a mus- 
tache, with his skinny fingers, “you get 
out; we’re done with you for the present. 
Don’t look so pleasant. That’s it—we’re 
afraid of our characters.” 

ag, 

“No, don’t shoot off, but get out— 
damn quick. So—there! She’s coming 
to!” 

Which was the case. Her eyelids 
trembled. She sighed, moaned, then with 
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a slight start, opened her eyes. Slim 
looked at Nellie; Nellie ducked behind 
the bar. Slim could look at people. He 
meant it, and those who knew Slim, 
knew that he meant it. 

The girl’s extremely embarrassing posi- 
tion appealed to none in the room, save 
Madison. He looked scared. The rest 
were relieved, and with the despatch 
which the occasion seemed to inspire, 
Gypsy and Slim covered the distance to 
the bar in long, determined strides. Then 
both stumbled, literally tumbled, over the 
afterthought. They did not reach that 
bar by one full yard. They simply 
changed their minds as the presence of 
the live oid world overcame them. 

A strange expression came into the 
girl’s eyes. She looked wildly about— 
at Slim, at Gypsy, at Reyes, at the bar, 
at Madison. 

“What is it?—-where am I[?—this 
place—please let me go!” ‘Then, as she 
came to a sitting posture, she became con- 
scious that her clothes had been loosened. 
A dark red, almost brown, flush radiated 
from her face and neck, and the delicate 
white hands went to her mouth as a 
shameful, pathetic sob, almost as of sur- 
prise, escaped her. And the frightened 
eyes turned reproachfully upon Madison. 

“Oh, please, please, take me from 
here!” Each word in a little sob. 

Then the burning face, shamed, tear- 
ful, appealing eyes, again confronted 
Slim, Gypsy, Reyes, Madison, and each 
in the Greenwater Club felt himself 
guilty, shamefaced and sneaking. Their 
feelings were written plainly upon their 
faces. 

The patrons of the Greenwater Club 
looked at Slim. Spokesman, he had be- 
gun, spokesman he must continue. 

Slim was unaccountably embarrassed. 
A drift in his feelings had been opened 
up, the existence of which he had never 
suspected. Could he only have entered 
into a flow of imprecations—who knows. 

“There’s nothing to be scart of. I 
leave it to you, is there boys? Madison 
knows there’s nothing to be scart of—ain’t 
that so? And Ryan and Reyes knows it, 
and Nellie—N—this is my dump and my 
name’s Slim, and ” Here Madison 
interrupted. He saw that Slim was only 
making matters worse. Slim had spoken 





in jerky sentences, appealing for an an- 
swer at every word. His hands were now 
deep in his pockets, and he cast apprehen- 
sive glances at a coil of hair which just 
protruded above the bar. 

“Miss Kingsley,” interrupted Madison, 
“a woman has just left this tent.” 

“Of course; that’s it,” broke in Slim, 
who immediately saw daylight. Just now 
the protruding coil was bobbing around 
in a most dangerous manner, and bid fair 
shortly to disclose its possessor. Slim, 
unconcernedly, picked up an empty beer 
bottle from the bar and moved to the in- 
habited end of the bar and toyed with the 
empty bottle. The coil became very quiet. 

Ryan and Reyes, hands in pockets, 
through this scene, leaned against a gam- 
ing table, casting gentle, affirmative looks 
at the girl. The bar-keeper sat on a chair 
very straight, with both feet together, and, 
with his carefully brushed hair plas- 
tered down till it shone and with mouth 
agape. 

After a momentary pause Madison 
continued : 

“As we passed this place you fainted, 
and this being the closest, we——” 

The girl started and grew pale. 

The atmosphere in the tent grew tense. 
Confusion from the “Rag Dump” filled 
the outside. 

She slid from the table and quietly 
walked to the door; laid her hand upon 
the knob. She was an automaton; she 
moved as clockwork. 

“He is—was—my  brother—Edmond. 
The lost man there—there in the notice. 
He is lost.” | 

Two large tears fell to the coarse board 
floor. She opened the door and went into 
the darkness. 

The phonographs and music boxes 
clashed in discordant insanity. In the 
Greenwater Club, the slightest movement 
would have caused a great noise, so still 
was it inside that tent. 

Madison jerked his hat over his eyes 
and dashed from the tent. The rest 
stared at the empty door, except Nel- 
lie, who sat still behind and below the 
bar. 

New emotions are so strange; how can 
a man be sure of himself? Was it not 
very sad, this—no, not the brother—the 
tears were very sad. Such large, inno- 
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cent tears dissolve and compromise things. 

“By hell, Gypsy. It’s a shame, and 
she’s the finest specimen I ever seen.” 
And Slim spat upon the floor. 

The sheriff discovered Lucinda Kings- 
ley some twenty yards up the road. She 
was standing still, hands clasped behind, 
veil drawn down. 

““Come—the hotel is this way.” 

They walked on for an instant in 
silence. 

“When did your brother leave Furnace 
Creek Ranch ?” 

“Day before yesterday.” 

“The notice posted on that pole, I put 
there a week ago. It does not refer to 
your brother.” 

Who knows how deep the source of that 
sigh, or the sincerity of the unconscious 
grasp she gave his hand. How common- 
place is truth at times. 

“There are only Edmond and I, now, 
just we two, since father left us. Was 
I very foolish? You will forgive me, 
won’t you? But when I read that a man 
in a red shirt, for Edmond wore a red 
shirt, was lost in Death Valley—doesn’t 
it sound awful? He is there now, isn’t 
he? I’m so worried. Will the other lost 
man ever be found, do you think? Is it 
so terrible? Is there, quite, no water?” 

“No, it’s not so bad as tuat; people ex- 
aggerate. In fact, I think it’s a pretty 
nice sort of place. And water, why, 
there’s any amount of water. There’s a 
lake in the bottom of the valley. (He 
probably referred to a poisonous marsh.) 
Yes, I’ve been lost there many a time. I 
like it.” 

Madison had never lied with greater 
gusto. Then he thought of the storm 
which had swept past Greenwater, pell- 
mell for the valley only yesterday, and he 
pondered. 

“Was he alone—any prospectors go 
along with him?” 

“T do not know; the train only stopped 
a moment where he got off. But he was 
so intent on crossing the valley.” 

“T wouldn’t. bother about it. I am go- 
ing to the valley to-morrow, on business, 
and I’ll tell him you’re here. This is 
the hotel. I'll speak to the proprietor, 
and if you should want to know anything, 
my tent’s just across the road, not two 
hundred feet—you might call me.” 
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Overhead was a box-shaped sign made 
of bunting with a candle inside. Upon 
this sign was written “Hotel Waldorf-As- 
toria.” Three small tents with board 
floors, and in each a cot and a candle— 
this was the hotel. Madison said some- 
thing to the proprietor who had been ex- 
pecting a guest; then he led her to the 
door of the lighted tent, and said: 

“Good-night.” 

She answered: 

“Good-night; will I see you in 
morning ?” 

“No; I have business in the valley and 
I leave at daybreak.” 

He crossed the road to find his tent, 
but there was no tent there. He was not 
much taken aback, however, for he knew 
his tent to be at the other end of town. 
Instead, he found a rock and sat down and 
smoked. 

The light in the tent went out. The 
“Rag Dump” grew quiet. He still 
smoked. 

Most probably, she knelt down and said 
her prayers this night. He didn’t—he 
smoked. 


the 


OHAPTER III. 
Madison’s Cache. 


This particular clique of prospectors 
and gamblers had, every one of them, 
lived their life quite in conformity with 
the bare animal requirements of this severe 
silent country ; their birthplace, by chnce; 
their residence by choice. The civic and 
moral authority of the social community, 
the platitude, was to them vague upon the 
distant horizon which hid from them an 
undesirable world. They are not gre- 
garious social animals. Each weaves from 
his necessity the homespun of law, crude 
and just. And, at times, when the God- 
fearing, law-abiding man of formulas in- 
trudes, neither is at his ease. One is driven 
away. The coming of capital and law 


. marks the departure of the prospector for 


his own country; wherever that may be. 
The silent prospector of the Mojave 
prospects not for riches, but for peace of 
mind; not for gold, but for content. On 
the desert, alone; on foot, winding 
through the mesquite and the sage, fol- 
lowed by a little caravan of burros. Their 
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caravansary has a hard floor and a deep 
blue ceiling, black at night and studded 
with great white stars. 

For twenty years, Madison had ridden 
the range in the vicinity of Bell’s Ranch, 
in the upper Mesquite Valley, where he 
was born. White, an old ranch hand, re- 
membered very well the mother that bore 
him; how she had died at his birth; the 
only woman on the ranch. Rebecca Madi- 
son came with her husband from New 
England in the early ’60’s. Great hopes 
and prospects were ahead, always ahead! 
They located in the Mesquite Valley, but 
Henry Madison was not for the desert, so 
he left it suddenly, leaving his wife, ac- 
customed to better than desert fare, alone. 
She, tamed by the shattering of her hopes, 
sold her heritage of partly broken land to 
Bells; lived with them a short six months 
and died, leaving a baby to the clumsy 
mercies of a dozen ranchmen. The child 
thrived and ran wild; was the best horse- 
man in the country; was heir only to a 
world, the center of which was an adobe 
hut; the boundaries, the distant blue 
mountains. He was gentle and dreamed 
dreams; expressed in terms of his desert 
life. He was simple and honest. 

Madison rode into Greenwater out of 
curiosity and he remained. He was free 
of every human tie; independent of all 
save a big idea of a “square deal!” 

In the gray dawn was a lone man wind- 
ing his way through a low pass in the 
Funeral Range. Before him, deep, deep 
down, somewhere in the ocean of mists, 
was Death Valley. He was accustomed to 
this awesome sight. 

Madison found awaiting him an almost 
dry cache. He had been robbed. It was 
very simple; his water was gone—no note 
—no nothing. Yes, he would kill the man 
who had robbed his cache; now, when he 
must have it, or turn back, or find a natu- 
ral tank, or turn himself over to the 
crows. There were no tracks around the 
cache. The rain had managed that. 

A half mile from the cache was a high 
cliff from which an extended view of the 
surrounding country could be had. He 
climbed to the top of this cliff and scru- 
tinized the landscape. It was dead—but 
no, to the left was a little speck of red. 
It waved in the hot breeze like a flag. 

With a keen knowledge of the country 
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surrounding the cache, he knew he could 
reach it in two hours. It was the only 
open space for miles around. 

As he neared the vicinity, his nostrils 
scented, faintly at first, then quite strong- 
ly, the odor of putrifying flesh. Those who 
have once smelled it cannot be mistaken. 
This was now his guide, but not for long; 
suddenly; directly in front of him, a small 
cloud of crows fluttered into the air and 
then settled to the ground at a safe dis- 
tance, to watch the drama. They had good 
front seats. In a crevice partly filled with 
water, on the bottom of a slight wash-out, 
was al] that remained of two human bod- 
ies. They were completely covered with 
flies. What scant wearing apparel they 
had worn was torn into shreds. The eyes 
were gouged out quite clean, nor was 
there flesh left on their cheeks. The lip- 
less mouths were grinning at the heavens. 
Portions of the ribs protruded through the 
hashed flesh. They were torn and clawed 
out of all human semblance. The crows 
were still promised a rare feast. Farther 
up were dead burros as yet untouched, 
with tougher hides. 

Madison stood on the edge of the wash- 
out and shuddered. The stench almost 
overcame him. The men of this country 
always bury what the desert allots them. 
He gathered stones and heaved them into 
the vile-smelling hole, upon the remains. 
By-and-bye there were no bodies—just a 
pile of stones for the next flood to sweep 
down toward the valley. 

No hushed requiems, no mournful fun- 
eral march, no sorrowful cluster of friends 
in the unfragrant stillness, paying what 
they would call their last respects to the 
dead; none of these things, just a man 
throwing stones and then just a pile of 
stones. 

Nearby a red shirt was fastened on a 
rock. Not caught on a rock, but fastened 
there by human hands. There was no one 
in sight. He must explore. Where else 
would he look except in the shade of the 
canyon. 

Presently he found a man, clad only in 
his undergarments, curled up on a piece of 
canvas. He was dead, as it seemed to 
Madison, but when he placed his ear to the 
man’s breast, he heard the heart beating. 
He was unconscious, and dying from ex- 
posure and hunger. Madison stood look- 
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ing intently upon the man for a long time. 
Yes, it was Kingsley, and he, with the 
others, had probably robbed Madison’s 
cache, and the debt was paid. He knelt 
down beside the unconscious man and 
emptied his canteen between the parched 
lips. 

Madison was a giant in stature and 
strong in proportion. He possessed not 
the strength of an acrobat, but the iron 
muscles of a prairie mustang. Years of 
desert faring, exposure to the sun, a bed 
within the shelter of a wash-out or a 
scrubby bush, had tempered him to meet 
this difficult occasion. He possessed none 
of the tenderness of the dweller in the 
cities. He took things as they came, usu- 
ally without comment. A mistake and its 
penalty, without social or brotherly feel- 
ing. Edmond Kingsley, dead or alive, 
made no particular difference to him. But 
an awakening within his desert-cured and 
smoked-heart, incomprehensible to him- 
self, made all the difference in the world. 

He lifted the limp body. The two arms 
he drew over his right shoulder and with 
the left arm he grasped the legs around 
the knees. The body was hanging on his 
back, head drooping downward and mouth 
open. The eyes were sunken and sur- 
rounded by purple rings. He turned to- 
ward the mouth of the canyon and set out 
with long, firm strides. It is not difficult 
for a strong man to carry another on his 
back down the smooth bed of a box-can- 
yon, and in the shade. 

The head of the unconscious man 
swayed to and fro with each step of the 
carrier. The flies congregated around the 
swollen mouth and buzzed and buzzed. 

As Madison and his burden reached the 
mouth of the canyon the crows, reassem- 
bled around their nigh-completed work, 
fluttered into the air and circled around 
and around. The man laid his heavy 
pack upon the ground and looked around, 
making careful note of his bearings. 

Yes, it was now about three o’clock, and 
the haven he had in mind was about five 
miles distant; the deserted Mormon stamp 
mill in the bottom of the valley. He had 
cached water and provisions there; it af- 
forded shelter. The course would lead 
over severe hills, fringe precipitous box- 
canyons and end with a mile over a snow- 
white field of borax, in which his feet 


would sink six inches at each step. It was 
impossible; yet the new emotion within 
his breast compelled him to accomplish 
the impossible. If darkness should over- 
take them before they reached the open! 
With a grave determination he set his 
teeth and allowed himself to ignore the 
possibilities. He picked up the body and 
began the journey. 

The course decided upon lay in the op- 
posite direction to that which both Madi- 
son and the ill-fated party of three had 
followed: to the canyon. It was a short 
cut to the valley; impossible, even to the 
sure-footed burros, and, although Madi- 
son was familiar with the general trend of 
the country, the exact course he must dis- 
cover. A mistaken turn to the right or 
to the left might throw extra miles of 
perpendicular rock between him and his 
destination. The burden of his thoughts 
heaped ever greater upon the other load. 

The crows and the lone, double grave 
were far behind. Before him, directly in 
his path towered a mountain, a colossal, 
stone basilisk. 

He followed the method of a switch- 
back; took a diagonal course for a dis- 
tance, then turned at an acute angle, ever 
upward. 

It was slow work. He was often ob- 
liged to retrace his steps; when the moun- 
tain side became too steep or he encoun- 
tered a smooth wall or a drop-off. He 
must carefully choose each step. 

His arms ached. He transferred the 
body to his right shoulder, where it hung 
limp, and the inane manikin arms swung 
and tapped him on the legs, strange, life- 
less arms and long white neck. 

He was thirsty; his tongue had begun 
to swell. 

He was now at mid-mountain and at- 
tempted to round it. He was above the 
brink of a box canyon and thought that by 
making a circular route he could avoid 
climbing the summit. This thought 
formed itself in his mind: “If I can but 
conquer this mountain I can reach the 
cache.” He was entirely engrossed in 
this thought. Every effort was put for- 


ward to this end; to put this mountain 
behind him. 

At times his body swayed, and for long 
terrible seconds balanced between the 
dizzy abyss and the rough mountain side. 
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A rock slipped beneath his foot and tum- 
bled over into the nothingness. He stopped 
and listened. His heart counted seconds, 
minutes, hours, it seemed, of suspense, 
then he heard the crash, dim at first, but 
the volume increased as the echo repeated 
itself. Eight times it echoed. He counted. 

He was becoming weary and needed 
water ; just a little to moisten his tongue. 
The veins in his forehead stood out like 
huge knots and the cords in his neck like 
cables of twisted steel. He bent beneath 
his burden. He reflected that it was a 
fearful disadvantage to be without hands. 
Above him was, almost straight up, a wall 
of hot, jagged edges. Below him he dared 
not look, but, across and downward and 
within a stone’s throw, an easy throw, 
was the same infernal maze and the same 
beyond and downward. 

A surprised rattlesnake was coiled in 
a niche a yard below; it belonged to the 
landscape, with its startled metallic rat- 
tle and cruel revolting tongue licking the 
air. 

He looked upward; the summit was not 
farther than a hundred yards. After that 
it would be easy sailing downhill. Yes, 
he would rest on the summit and take the 
remaining portion of the journey easier. 
He increased his speed. The load grew 
lighter. Only thirty feet more and then 
—then Madison faced a mountain, the 
mate to this, with a box-canyon between. 
Men do not think in such instances; it is 
the heart. His burden, unheeded, slipped 
and fell upon the rocks. 

The instinct of  self-preservation is 
vicious. It slaps centuries of tutelage in 
the face. 

He hated this man. Why should he give 
his life for another, especially when they 
both must remain—here. No. It was 
nothing to him. He would mark the spot 
with a pile of rocks—thai was the cus- 
tom. Then he would find his way into the 
canyon below, and perhaps find a natural 
tank, or he would do something ; he would 
live. This man would never regain con- 
sciousness, but if he did—why should 
they both die. 

He could distinguish snow on the dis- 
tant Panamint Mountains and_ green 
blotches. They were trees. Under those 
trees it was cool. There were springs and 
moss. Perhaps a cool breeze was there. 
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Yes, it was very sad that her brother 
should remain here. And what difference 
did it make to him if he remained, except 
that it was his life. Would she feel a very 
slight pang? She must be something like 
his mother, and his thoughts traveled over 
the waste to the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, 
and his fancies grew and he was lost. All 
around over the barrenness there was just 
one beautiful spot. That was his heart. 

He moved and his limbs ached. In 
three hours it would be dark. He lifted 
the body of the unconscious man tenderly 
to his shoulder. 

He would go directly to the bottom of 
the canyon and follow it down; if they 
met a drop-off they would both remain on 
this side, without a monument. 

* * * * 

It was the last of twilight. A man with 
another on his shoulder staggered over the 
borax field toward the old mill. The dust 
rising from the field had caked around 
and cracked his lips. His nose was full, 
but he paid no attention to these things. 
He was thirsty. To drink—to drink, or 
if he had a luscious apple or a cool, juicy 
orange. Now he was facing the bar of the 
Greenwater Club, ordering a long, cool 


lemonade, but it never came. He would 
order another. 
Madison was going crazy. His eyes 


rested on the old mill. Ah, perhaps there 
were apples there. He dropped his burden 
and began running. 

It was a dead house. The home of the 
phantoms of his inflamed imagination. 
The roof was caved. The timbers were 
rotten. Snakes and spiders kept house 
there. The iron chimney was broken in 
mid-air and hung in dark relief. It was 
a sinister silhouette against the retreating 
twilight. 

He staggered into the black aperture 
which had once been a door. He had 
reached his cache. 

The sheriff nursed Edmond Kingsley 
for two days. For two days he had been 
delirious with fever. On the morning of 
the third day Madison looked up and there 
was a man standing in the door. 

‘Takin’ a little vacation?” asked Slim. 

“Yes, if that’s what you call it. Silver 
Reef Lewis and Boyson were caught in a 
hox-canyon during the last storm. They 
strayed too far north.” 
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“So, this is the boy, is it?” inquired 
Slim, as he eyed up the skeleton, lying 
in the corner with eyes bright with fever 
heat. “Why did you leave without your 
burro ?” 

‘Slim, let me take your animal and go 
in to-day. I shall send mine .over to- 
morrow with somebody, return yours, and 
have him brought in when he’s able.” 

It was preposterous to ask such a thing 
of Slim. None but Madison could have 
asked it. Slim consented with a nod. 

The small white burro was standing in 
the shade of the shack. Madison removed 
Slim’s provisions from the faithful ani- 
mal’s back and strapped his own there, 
then he turned the burro’s head toward the 
Funeral Mountains and started across the 
alkali in that direction. 

It was four o’clock in the afternoon 
when he stood on the crest of a hill and 
observed Greenwater below him. 

Yes; he would tell her all about it. 
Then what would she say? Tell her how 
he had decided to leave her brother and 
how the thought of her and his love— 
Great God above—had destroyed his de- 
termination; that she must be like his 
mother, whom he had never seen, but that 
she must have been, somehow, such a 
woman; that theirs had been different 
lives, but that he could change to hers; 
would like to change now. What he 
hoped, what his heart yearned for, he did 
not know, but he would tell her all these 
things ; he would be eloquent, and then— 
then again he found himself standing at 
the door of the Waldorf-Astoria, looking 
in at this woman, who was writing. 

“Oh, Mr. Madison, I’m so glad to see 


you. Did you see Edmond? I’m fright- 
fully worried.” 
“Yes, I saw him. He’s alright. Says 


he’ll be in, in a few days.” 
“T’m so glad. I have just received an 
invitation to stop for two weeks with an 


res ee, 
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old school friend of mine in San Bernar- 
dino. It isn’t far, is it? And wasn’t 
that nice of her to think of me? Will you 
post this letter, so that it will go to-day, 
or, if it can’t go to-day, to-morrow. There, 
you are just as kind as you can be.” 

Madison took the letter and went up 
the road. 

The next Saturday, Edmond Kingsley 
arrived in Greenwater at eleven o’clock in 
the morning. He was weak and had taken 
two days for the journey. The stage left 
at twelve. His sister was delighted to 
see him, but they must leave that day. 
Scotty was notified to call at the hotel. 
He lifted their trunk on the rack fastened 
to the back of the machine. 

Edmond had hurriedly changed his 
clothes. He now wore a derby, a white 
collar and patent leather shoes. 

As they spun out of the town, they 
passed Madison, who, with Gypsy Ryan, 
was sitting in front of the Greenwater 
Club. Edmond did not know him. The 
woman turned and drew up her veil, 
waved her handkerchief and smiled beau- 
tifully. 

“Good-bye, Mr. Madison. Good luck 
to you!” 

At the name, her brother turned; he 
had heard it before. He made a move as 
if to disturb Scotty, but evidently changed 
his mind, for he leaned back and was lost 
in a study of the forbidding landscape. 

“‘adison silently watched the machine 
until it disappeared over the hill, then he 
rose tiredly and went to his tent, packed 
his things and loaded them on his burros. 
The tent was leveled, folded up and 
strapped on an animal. He spoke to no 
one—just went away. Animals and man 
silhouetted in mist for a moment. 

Some said he went towards the valley 
and some said not, but he was never seen 
in Greenwater again. The _ illimitable 


horizons hold his secret. 











BEN HALLECK’S CHANCE 


BY MAUDE HEATH BLANK 


OSE LOOKED at her husband 

across the breakfast table. No, 

he certainly did not appear to 

be in a very auspicious mood; 
still it was as good a time as any, she re- 
flected. He was invariably cross when 
money was mentioned, but anybody with 
an atom of sense could see that she was 
as economical as any woman could be, 
without being a miser. 

She spoke deprecatingly: “Ben, can you 
leave me the money I asked you about?” 

Her husband laid down the paper he 
had been hurriedly glancing over, and 
scowled a little over his coffee cup. 

‘How much did you say it was you 
wanted ?” 

“Only a hundred, Ben. Fifty for the 
dress and thirty-five for the opera cloak 
it is such a beauty, Ben, and I’ve simply 
got to have it,” enthusiastically—‘‘and the 
rest for shoes and gloves and things. I 
told you all about it last night; don’t you 
remember ?” 

Receiving no reply, she continued in an 
aggrieved tone: “If you could ever realize, 
Ben, how little I get along with, com- 
pared to other women, maybe you would 
appreciate me more. I don’t see why I 
have to go without the commonest neces- 
sities of life when you are getting a good 
salary. It isn’t as if we had children to 
provide for, and just you and | ought not 
to have to scrimp so—it isn’t fair.” 

She paused to think of more arguments, 
and Ben Halleck’s scowl deepened. No, 
it wasn’t as if there were children to pro- 
vide for. He wished it were. It was the 
culminating grief of the series of disap- 
pointments that marriage had brought him 
that his home, after ten years, still con- 
tained only himself and wife. 

As they regarded each other across the 
disordered table he found himself won- 
dering, whimsically, if she felt equally 
bored with the prospect. The thin, sallow 








face, prematurely lined, surmounted by 
scanty blonde hair twined on crimping 
pins, lighted by small, pale blue eyes and 
with a thin-lipped mouth that drooped 
querulously at the corners, bore little re- 
semblance to the dainty, doll-like girl he 
had married. He knew that in the af- 
ternoon, when she joined the “Kearny 
street parade,” her eyes, with bistre circles, 
would darken and brighten; that her 
cheeks would bloom with faint pink of 
exactly the right shade, and her hair frame 
her face with babyish golden rings, but 
the properties no longer attracted him, 
since he recognized that the spectacle was 
not intended for his delectation. He real- 
ized, with the justice of which he had 
enough to illumine his own delinquencies 
as well as another’s, that the view from 
her side of the table was no more inspirit- 
ing. A thin, haggard looking man of 
forty, a trifle bald and noticeably gray; a 
little stooped and wearing an almost 
habitual frown, very likely retained no in- 
toxicating fascination for her. It ap- 
peared to be a case of flim-flam on both 
sides, he acknowledged, with an inward 
cynical grin, but Rose would not appre- 
ciate the grim humor of the joke on them 
both if he told it to her. 

Seeing that she had gathered fresh am- 
munition for the eternal discussion of re- 
ceipts and expenditures, he forestalled 
her: “I?ll leave you a check for fifty, Rose. 
That’s the best I can do, and there is no 
use in arguing the matter. I’ve pointed 
out to you at least a thousand times that 
even two hundred and fifty a month will 
not stretch over an outlay of more than 
three hundred. We are in debt, as you 
know. In ten years we have saved abso- 
lutely nothing, and my life insurance 
would cut a very small figure if you should 
happen to be left a young and lovely 
widow.” 

As he wrote the check his wife began to 
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ery, drearily, and with a regularly reiter- 
ated little sniffle that always lacerated his 
nerves like a cut. What was the use? Just 
as well let her go her own gait; the end, 
which he already saw was inevitable, would 
only come the sooner, and the agony of 
apprehension terminate quicker. 

He handed her the check, and she dried 
her eyes with a final sob. “Cheer up, girl,” 
be said, with the perfunctory kiss that 
was never omitted, though both knew it 
was but the unlaid ghost of their long- 
dead passion—‘‘have a good time while 
you can, but don’t blame me if the last 
act doesn’t suit you. Remember, I’ve 
warned you of the incompatability of a 
street car income and motor car prefer- 
ences.” 

“Well, then, why don’t you try to make 
money, like other women’s husbands do? 
Mrs. Marsten’s husband made a thousand 
dollars last week doing something with 
pork—lI’ve forgotten whether she said he 
hought it or sold it—but anyway he gave 
her a lovely diamond sunburst. And Mrs. 
De Vere’s husband won an awful lot of 
money over to the races the other day, and 
now she’s going to buy an elegant Axmin- 
ster rug for her dining room. This rug 
is so shabby I’m ashamed of it. I don’t 
see why I should be so unfortunate as to 
have to skimp along with nothing, when 
everybody else can have everything they 
want.” 

She began a search for her handkerchief 
and Ben left the room abruptly. He 
glanced through the half-open doors of 
the drawing room and bed room of the lit- 
tle flat, as he passed them on h’s way 
down stairs. Ornate furniture, wholly out 
of keeping with the size of the rooms, 
each piece representing a tearful battle, 
and the bills for which made weight in 
the crushing load he was carrying, seemed 
to taunt him with his weakness as he ran 
down the stairs. 

He walked rapidly down the California 
street hill to the wholesale grocers on San- 
some street, where he had worked ever 
since his marriage. It was a_ perfect 
spring day. San Francisco bay, outspread 
before him as he descended the steep hill- 
side, shimmered like blue silk, festooned 
with white ribbons in the wake of the lei- 
surely ferry boats that crossed and re- 
crossed its turquoise surface. He fell to 
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reckoning the probable expanse of the bay 
and its cost in yards of blue silk at two 
forty-five a yard—or was it two fifty-five 
Rose had said? He tried to drive it from 
his mind, but it persisted, like an inau- 
dible tune that keeps time to one’s foot- 
steps. 

The lure of young April gripped him. 
What a day to lie idly on the grass and 
listen to the secrets of the trees as they 
murmur them to each other in the soft 
spring breeze. What wouldn’t he give 
for just one day to be a boy again, bare- 
footed and care-free; to play hookey down 
by the brook, with no haunting bills, no 
looming shadow of 

He dropped down the last hill, losing 
sight of the sparkling water, which gave 
place to the dingy quarter of the whole- 
sale district; skirting the edge of China- 
town, gay with paper lanterns and flaunt- 
ing banners, and on to the level of the 
“made land” below Montgomery street. 
As he turned into Sansome street, the 
scent of the spring vanished in favor of 
the evil smells of baled hides, tallow and 
the multifarious odors of money in the 
making. 

His private office, where he was in 
charge of the country trade of the firm, 
bristled with business as he entered. His 
stenographer, with her henna-red pompa- 
dour at the precarious angle she affected, 
was ready for his dictation, and the rush 
and bustle surrounding him effectually 
silenced the call of the clean air and the 
wide spaces he had left behind. 

At ten o’clock he dismissed the steno+ 
grapher, opened the safe, took out seventy- 
five dollars in gold and sent the office boy 
to deposit it to his account in the bank 
on which he had drawn his check for fifty. 
An entry in his ledger accounted for the 
money, and he resolutely dismissed it 
from his mind until the closing hour. 

At eleven o’clock he answered the tele- 
phone call, to hear his wife’s voice, eager 
and insistent: 

“Ben, may I buy two opera tickets for 
to-night of Mrs. Schwartz for five dol- 
lars? She can’t go, and it is such an 
opportunity to hear Eames. You know 
I wanted to go again before the season 
was over. May I?” 





“Do as you like.” He hung up abrupt- 
ly. What difference did five dollars make? 
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Instantly his mind began of itself to cal- 
culate how many five dollars it would re- 
quire to square up the false entries on the 
ledger, and he jerked it back with a physi- 
cal wrench to a consideration of the dried 
peach market. 

At five o’clock, when the stenographer 
had gone home, and the room was quiet, 
he went over the books, page by page. 
He realized that he could no longer hope 
to conceal his peculations—his thefts— 
he said to himself, grimly. That was the 
name for his acts—the name given them 
by the outraged law, that exacts in return 
the life of the culprit. Not given all at 
once; that would be too merciful, but by 
painful installments of days and nights, 
weeks, months and years, shut away from 
April days like these, and doling out the 
payment for stolen money in seeming eter- 
nities of remorse and despair. 

He sat there in the silence and the 
waning light, taking account of stock of 
himself. He realized his own failures and 
faults with a sort of impersonal distinct- 
ness—Weighing Ben Halleck’s weaknesses 
as if he sat in judgment upon a separate 
self. He was what men call a “good fel- 
low,” kind and generous, but the self that 
sat enthroned within him, viewing him 
with the impartiality of an individual 
doomsday, saw that he was essentially a 
creature of his environment; not strong 
enough to swim against the tide of his as- 
sociates’ opinions, not able to withstand 
the angry tears and ceaseless nagging of 
an exacting wife, even when he knew, un- 
doubtingly, that they no longer loved each 
other. 

When his yearly increasing salary had 
been met promptly by more rapidly in- 
creasing expenses, he had allowed himself 
to be forced into debts that harassed him 
at every turn. He had not stolen money 
because he wanted to, nor to gratify his 
own desires. He remembered the _ first 
time—it was to buy a brass bed for the 
guest room. As he recalled it he smiled 
to himself at the humor of the thing— 
for a bed that was not used, not needed 
for anything but to be draped in Batten- 
burg lace and stand ready for infrequent 
visitors—he had taken the first step on 
the direct road to San Quentin. 

But the bed represented days of torture, 
of unceasing complaint, of bitter fault- 
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finding—in short, of a pressure that he 
had been unable to bear. Peace at any 
price had seemed the ultimate good, and 
the price was now demanded of him. He 
had chosen the road that seemed easiest, 
only to find himself in a labyrinth, the 
only visible egress leading to ignominy. 

After the first “borrowing” of the firm’s 
funds, the next step was easier, seemingly 
inevitable. Learning how to manage him, 
Rose had never relaxed her efforts. A 
more expensive flat in a better location; 
new furniture in accordance with her 
surroundings, more and more extravagant 
gowns, furs, jewels—nothing satisfied her. 
She was, to her husband, an insatiable 
vortex, swallowing his earnings, his thefts 
—himself—and crying unceasingly for 
more. And yet he had not been strong 
enough to bear the misery of her recrimi- 
nations, her goading taunts of inefficiency. 
He had not been able, hitherto, but he told 
himsefl now that he could be if he might 
only try once more—have one more 
chance. For that chance, for the oppor- 
tunity to try again, to start fair, unhandi- 
capped by the cruel weight of unnatural, 
vicarious dishonesty, he told himself he 
would gladly barter his soul itself. 

He had tried speculating, of course, 
with the firm’s money—each time on a 
sure thing—each time resolved that if he 
could only make good the deficit he would 
be strong to withstand temptation. But 
each venture had failed. He tried the race 
track, but wooed he never so wisely, for- 
tune flouted him, and he found himself 
but deeper involved for every frantic ef- 
fort to extricate himself. The confidence 
reposed in him had made his defalcation 
easy, but he knew that he was now at the 
last turn in the road. He had concealed 
and falsified and drawn “doctored” trial 
balances as long as it was possible to do 
so. The next time one of the partners 
looked over the books the discrepancies 
must be discovered. He felt that it was 
imminent; that when he put away the 
books to-night, it was for the last time; 
that when he saw them again they would 
be evidence against him. Another chance 
was not given a man like him. He had 
sown the seed in weakness—he must find 
strength to gather the crop that was ripe. 
The thought of suicide flitted through his 
mind, but did not attract him. His weak- 
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ness was not of the variety that takes 
refuge in flight. Driven to the last ditch, 
he could fight, “like any other rat,” he 
said to himself, bitterly. 

He arose stiffly and locked the safe. 
Though the heavens fell, Rose must not 
miss the opera. He rode home in the 
murky twilight in the cable car _ that 
crawled up the steep terraces of the hill 
where he lived. The bay was clad in 
sober gray velvet now, and the twinkling 
lights of the towns that surrounded it sig- 
nalled to those of the boats that made a 
highway of its placid bosom. 

“What on earth are you so late for?” 
Rose called to him petulantly, from their 
room, as he climbed the stairs. “You 
know I hate to be late, and it will take 
you an hour to get ready. Ben, can’t I 
*phone for a cab? It’s horrid to go in the 
car with this dress on.” She came out as 
she spoke, radiant in black spangled net, 
with pink roses in her hair and at her 
breast. Her eyes looked large and bright 
beneath their darkened lids, and _ her 
cheeks were flushed with excitement and 
rouge. 

The opera house was brilliant that 
night; the prima donna at her best, and 
the audience scintillant with diamonds 
and ablaze with color. Ben saw neither 
the people nor the stage; heard neither 
' the music nor his wife’s whispered com- 
ments on the other women’s gowns and 
jewels. Instead, he saw only a grim, 
stone prison that lowered above the smil- 
ing waters of the bay; heard but the meas- 
ured tread of the sentry that paced the 
wall that guarded it. 

The opera ended, and like a man in a 
dream, Ben accompanied his wife to the 
restaurant where “everybody” went to eat 
and drink and listen to the Hungarian 
band. He had only enough money to pay 
the cab man, and he gave the waiter a 
check for the supper and the tip he so 
obviously reckoned on. 

As he fell asleep, long after midnight, 
lulled by Rose’s lamentations that she 
must forever be deprived of all that made 
life so blessed a boon for other women, 
Ben dreamed that he was escaping from 
prison, and a guard was shooting at him. 
He heard the shot plainly, and sprang up 
in bed to find the city shaking in the grasp 
of an earthquake. It was unusually long 
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and severe, but he did not realize its scope. 
Rose awoke, frightened and _ trembling, 
and he soothed her, thinking subconscious- 
ly how queer her white face looked be- 
neath its crown of crimping pins. 

Built on one of the spots that the tem- 
blor capriciously avoided in its destructive 
pastime, their house escaped almost un- 
scathed, and it was not until he started 
down town at seven o’clock that Ben 
guessed what the general destruction had 
done for him. The fire that was to com- 
plete the work so ably begun by the earth- 
quake was already under way before he 
had succeeded in reaching Sansome street, 
and a hasty survey of the huge pile of 
masonry, all that was left of Billings & 
Co.’s place of business, showed that there 
was nothing to be done there. The whole- 
sale quarter was evidently doomed, and 
the fire, with no water to fight it, was 
leaping unchecked up the nearest hills. 
As he turned to struggle back to open 
ground again, Ben’s first involuntary 
thought was of a reprieve, but the fire that 
for three days and nights transformed the 
prosperous city to an inferno spelled sal- 
vation for him; assured him of the chance 
he had prayed for. 

With one-half of his mind he realized 
the horror of the cataclysm, the incalcu- 
Jable suffering, the appalling loss of lives 
and property, the devastation of the gay 
city he loved, the business paralysis that 
must result, his own losses and probable 
privation; but always the other half 
chanted jubilantly: “I have another 
chance—one more chance to make good, 
to be true, to be honest, to be myself— 
Ben Halleck—not a puppet, to dance at 
the pull of a string.” He saw his own 
home go, uncaring. He dragged the trunk 
that Rose hastily packed, all the miles to 
the park, untiring. He helped wherever 
he could, bore the discomforts of the rude 
camp cheerfully, and later took his place 
in the bread line with a smile and a word 
of encouragement and cheer for the unfor- 
tunates near him. 

Rose could not understand such stupid- 
ity. For her, she was convinced, life held 
nothing more. She did not care to hear 
of the multitudes far worse off than her- 
self. She was wretched, and that was 
enough to know. She could not adjust 


herself to such -hardships as she encoun- 
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tered, and she did not propose to try. She 
demanded comforts that Ben could not 
procure for her, and was stunned by his 
apparent imperviousness to her tears or 
gibes. How he could act so she did not 
see—almost as if he liked such a life. She 
could not know that the revulsion from 
despair to hope, from the shadow of the 
prison to the light of freedom colored 
everything with a roseate glow that hid 
all discomfort and privation. 

In a few weeks the firm started up 
again across the bay in Oakland. Ben 
and Rose took two tiny rooms, all they 
could secure in San Francisco’s suddenly 
congested “bedroom,” and began life over 
again with less than they had in their bri- 
dal days. To Rose’s amazement, she 
found her husband changed as radically 
as her environment. His will had become 
adament. He dominated her—not un- 
kindly, but unequivocably. She was re- 
duced to the position of a child who learns 
that his wailings for injurious playthings 
are disregarded, and though she struggled 
gallantly, her boasted means of “manag- 
ing Ben” failed at every trial. She found 
no solution for such marvelous innova- 
tions as saving money for a bank account, 
the stern cutting down of her dress al- 
lowance to fifty dollars a month, and his 
unelterable determination to keep his sal- 
ary in his own hands for expenditure. 

On nis part, Ben was happy. The sud- 
den removal of the heart-breaking load he 
had carried had taken from him the 
weight of years. He seemed like a boy 
again. His work was mere play, and the 
heap of debris over on Sansome street held 
in its mass of twisted iron, bricks and rub- 
bish the secret that was now inviolate. He 
was only forty. By economy and careful 
planning he calculated that in ten years 
he could restore to the firm the money he 
had stolen. Just how he was to make res- 
titution he did not know, but a way would 
present itself. Only ten years more and 
he would be free, body and soul, free to 
look every man in the face and ask no 
odds of any one. 

It had not occurred to him that the 
records in the safe could have withstood 
the enormous heat of the seething furnace 
that the street had been. To be sure, he 
had seen the guard posted at the hole in 
the ground where the building had stood, 
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watching the inert mass of metal that had 
held his death warrant, and that the gold 
could be recovered he did not doubt, but 
not the books. That contingency had not 
troubled him. 

It was not until the middle of June that 
Billings stopped at the office door one af- 
ternoon to say casually: “Like to go over 
and see the safe opened, Halleck? Mc- 
Cracken thinks it is cool enough now, and 
he says the books will be all right.” 

Plunged in one instant from the heights 
of security and hope to the bottomless pit 
of despair, Ben saw the room whirl mad- 
ly around, and right itself with a crash; 
heard his stiff lips form the words, ‘“Thank 
you; I’d like to go,’ without a tremor, and 
followed the men to the street car, won- 
dering, as he walked, if a felon ascending 
the steps of the scaffold was as unfeeling 
as he, on his way to certain disgrace. 

The passage across the bay seemed end- 
less. He listened to McCracken’s stories 
of the marvelous salvation of papers sub- 
jected to extraordinary heat in the safes 
for which he was agent. He heard Bill- 


ings and Stiffins congratulating themselves 


on recovering the voluminous accounts of 
the firm. He heard the raucous cries of 
the sea gulls, swooping for the food the 
passengers threw to them; but under it all 
he heard, far more distinctly, droningly 
reiterated over and over again, “We find 
the prisoner guilty as charged.” And he 
saw the courtroom, crowded with a curious 
mob; saw his wife, surrounded by sympa- 
thetic friends; saw the judge on _ the 
bench ; saw himself, shrinking as he stood 
to hear his sentence. 

He moved off the boat as one in a 
trance; followed the party up the narrow 
footway on Market street; climbed over 
the piles of brick and rubbish on San- 
some street; watched McCracken and his 
assistants surround the big steel box that 
had waited to betray him; saw the prepar- 
ations for the dynamite; saw the tiny puff 
of smoke; heard the detonation that 
sounded in his ears like the crack of doom. 
It was not for him, the new life of up- 
rightness and probity, that he had essayed 
so happily, and from which he knew noth- 
ing could ever have tempted him again. 
Not for him the esteem of his fellowmen, 
the respect and confidence of his employ- 
ers and associates, but he must set his feet 
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in the dolorous way of detection, to trial, 
and to a living death. It would have 
been easier without this few weeks’ re- 
spite, the deceitful hope of a chance to 
atone. He wished they would hurry— 
that it could be over quickly. He knew 
that he could bear but little more. 

The door was finally wrenched open; 
he heard the agent say, triumphantly, 
“Fiver see anything prettier than that, 
gentlemen?” He saw the neat row of 
ledgers, just as he had placed them; saw 
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Billings step forward to pull one out— 
the very one he feared ; saw—Oh, merciful 
God; saw the flames that had brooded in 
abeyance for two months, spring up fierce- 
ly, seize their escaping prey, and with an 
exultant roar fill the black interior of the 
safe with one huge, angry blaze that shriv- 
eled the books and papers to ashes before 
their eyes, blotting out forever all evidence 
against him; giving him back—irrevo- 
cably, this time—the chance for which 
Ben Falleck had prayed. 











IN THE HILLS 


BY 


KENNETH O’NEILL 


Our trail had better fork, you say? 
We'd better travel apart? 

Let’s talk it over a hit, Jack, 
For it gives me a hurt, in the heart. 


We came to the camp together 
When the hills were full of gold; 

We’ve worked through the heat of summer, 
And through dreary winter’s cold. 


There were times when the way was hard 
And weary, and rough, and long. 
But we eased each other’s burdens 
With a hand-clasp—warm and strong. 


A long road leads before us yet; 
Must a few harsh words decide 
That we must pull in different ways 
Instead of close side by side? 


Do you remember the fever 
That once laid me low with pain? 
You plodded weary miles for me 
Over the hills in the rain. 


You fought your way through storm and cold 
To bring to me help that night 

You pulled me back from the darkness. 
(Old friend! can’t we set things right?) 


Our trail had better fork, you say? 


**Good-bye !” 


But I can’t forget 


That you’ve been my pard for years, Jack. 
What? Gosh! You're my pardner yet! 
* * * * 


(Seems like the pines are singing sweet 
Instead of just moaning low; 
Seems like the roses on the hill— 
Have clean forgotten the snow!) 











PANDORA’S BOX 


BY JOSEPH NOEL 


Ellen Taggart climbed on board. 

But the car was due at the ferry 
and the gripman gave evidence of impa- 
tience as he glanced over his shoulder to 
watch her struggles with several large and 
apparently self-willed bundles. On the 
signal to go ahead, he snapped the grip 
at the rope viciously, and in the lurch that 
followed, Mrs. Taggart lost her equilibri- 
um and sat down on the lap of a small 
foreign-looking man, who was engrossed 
in a newspaper account of Japan’s easy 
victory over a section of the Czar’s navy. 

“What it is?” cried the small man, with 
an accent it would be hard for one not an 
authority on the dialects of the thirty odd 
nationalities comprising the Russian Em- 
pire to classify. “You can’t find another 
seat only on me? And the car is only half 
full—yes ?” 

The laugh that rippled among the pas- 
sengers made Mrs. Ellen Taggart think 
things outside the domain of this story. 
She picked up her scattered bundles, giv- 
ing special care to a box containing her 
bonnet, and sat silent and morose. At 
Powell street the foreigner grasped firmly 
a pasteboard box that had been lying near 
his feet, and went to the rear platform. 
Mrs. Taggart glared at him till he dropped 
off midway in the block; then she glared 
at the conductor, about the corners of 
whose mouth hovered the ghost of a smile. 

It was not until she arrived at Ewing 
Court, near the entrance of which stood 
three of her neighbors, that the tension 
was relieved. The memory of the bundles 
and the triumph they contained pushed 
everything disagreeable to the back of the 
head, which may account for the very de- 
cided tilt to her nose as she mounted the 
steps. Once inside the house she laid the 
bundles on the table so the firm name 
where the purchases were made would 


HERE WAS plenty of room on 
! the Market street car when Mrs. 


show, then began to make tea. Not a sec- 
ond. was wasted, but she was none too soon. 

“Tt’s cozy ye are,” said Mrs. Dunleavy, 
the advance guard of the army of gossips, 
sticking her head in at the door. “For a 
lone widder without no childer, ye do get 
a lot of comfort.” 

Mrs. Dunleavy’s brood of six kept her 
half the time ready for a sojourn in the 
psychopathic ward, but she had fallen in- 
to the habit of saving her face by extend- 
ing pity to the childless. She made room 
for the other members of the army to pass, 
and as they sipped the tea, boiled to get 
the full flavor, and talked of the finery 
they used to wear before evil fortune com- 
pelled them to move south of the tracks, 
she shared their covert glances at the evi- 
dence of wealth piled on the table. Mrs. 
Taggart smiled complacently, and stifling 
a half yawn, as she was sure “a real lady” 
would under like circumstances, and min- 
cing her words to keep in character, she 
confessed that she had been replenishing 
her wardrobe against the advancing sea- 
son. 

“And they’re all new,” she concluded, 
glancing significantly at Mrs. Dunleavy, 
busy tearing the wrappings from one of 
the bundles. Holding the box that con- 
tained her bonnet aloof, she listened to 
the unguarded comments on texture, color 
and probable price of each article as it 
was displayed. The bonnet was to be pro- 
duced as the climax of the exhibition. 

“It’s real chiffon,” she said at last, rais- 
ing the lid a trifle, “and a ostrich feather 
right off of a ostrich, a Pasadena ostrich.” 
There was a slight vibration that caused 
a puzzled look to overspread her face. Af- 
ter a pause, during which she stood sur- 
prised, she attributed this to a passing 
wagon, and went on. “It isn’t every day 
that I get my yearly pension from the 
Government for poor Michael, and when 
I do—when I do—I—do ” She hesi- 
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tated again, and her face went the color 
of ashes. 

“Mother of God, what is it?” she gasped 
—drawing back from the box, which was 
now trembling like a thing possessed of 
life. 

“Look! Look!” screamed one of the 
gossips, pointing to a spoon that was slow- 
ly circling in a cup on the table. When 
the spoon began to move faster and faster 
and finally flew across the intervening 
space and lodged against the side of the 
box, Mrs. Taggart threw her hands des- 
pairingly in the air and fainted. 

One after the other the remaining 
spoons in the cups farther away began to 
revolve madly. After keeping this up for 
a few seconds, they also flew towards the 
box. It was not, however, till the small 
bronze Napoleon-on-horseback that had 
rested peacefully for years on the top of 
the clock began to move about, as if sud- 
denly possessed of the restless spirit of 
the Little Corporal, that the women gave 
expression to the superstitious fear which 
had been gathering in their eyes. 

“Wake up,” they shouted, as _ they 
poured water on the face and down the 
neck of their prostrate hostess. “Your 
house is possessed.” 

When the Napoleon-on-horseback fell 
from its pedestal into the ashes of the fire- 
place there was a stampede for the door. 
They huddled in the hall, a look of awe 
on every face as the battered bronze strug- 
gled fitfully towards the table. Simul- 
taneously with the crash of the clock 
against the bars of the grate, Mrs. Tag- 
gert recovered her senses. She sat on the 
floor in wonderment as the wheels of the 
dismembered time-piece circled about the 
room. 

A commotion among the pots and pans 
made her scramble to her feet. She 
erossed to the kitchen and was met by one 
of the smaller skillets. The wash-boiler 
came bumping over the floor by easy 
stages, followed by a frying pan and tea 
kettle, which hopped along like a large- 
beaked bird in search of worms. A louder 
crash than any yet coming from the kit- 
chen was now heard, followed by clouds of 
smoke and soot. 

“Tt’s the stove,” half-whispered one of 
the women in a mysterious, far-away jyoice. 
As if in answer, a section of stove-pipe, 
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flanked by an elbow and two stove lids 
came through the clouds and settled down 
beside the Napoleon-on-horseback, and the 
remnants of the clock. A dull, heavy 
blow on the floor and the appearance of 
one of the stove legs helped to hold the 
women spell-bound, till flames, bursting 
through the door-way warned them of their 
danger and they ran down stairs scream- 
ing: “Fire! Fire!” 
ok a Po * 

In the meantime, the small foreign- 
looking man, whose lap Mrs. Taggart had 
inadvertently occupied for a few seconds, 
was stamping impatiently up and down 
the rooms of the Russian Consulate. 

“Will he never come?” he said to the 
blonde clerk, seated at the desk near the 
window. “It is this indifference to the 
fate of our fatherland by those in author- 
ity which makes our army and navy mere 
toys for the little brown pagans of 
Japan.” 

His lips closed firmly as he watched the 
clerk scribble industriously without evin- 
cing enough interest in his statement to 
move an eyelash. Crossing to the table on 
which rested the pasteboard box he had 
picked up in the car, he continued: “We 
have only a few minutes, then the demon- 
stration will begin with or without the 
consul.” 

At the word demonstration, the blonde 
clerk raised his head and shot a significant 
glance in the direction of the curtain that 
hung against the opposite wall. The cur- 
tain seemed to give a tremor in answer, 
and the clerk resumed his scribbling. 

Up and down stamped the visitor. At 
last he took the poker from the fire-place 
as he was passing and went toward the box. 
The clerk gave another significant glance 
at the curtain, which was pulled noiselessly 


-back, revealing two soldiers wearing the 


uniform of the Czar, each with a Krag- 
Jorgensen ready for instant use. At the 
same moment, the outer door opened and 
a stout, well-groomed man entered. 

“You are late,” snapped the little man 
sourly. He turned without ceremony and 
began untying the strings of the box. 

“Late or early, I forbid you to touch 
that box. Keep away!” yelled the consul, 
fear ringing in the tone. “My men have 
orders to shoot if you move.” 

For the first time the small man noticed 
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the soldiers and his face blanched. 

“So this is the way you treat me? I sit 
up night after night to perfect something 
that will save Russia from being a laugh- 
ing stock among the nations, and now—” 
He paused to get rid of a lump in his 
throat. “I thought I had forgotten the 
country of my birth,” he resumed, “but the 
easy victories of the Japan. a 

“We also thought that you had forgot- 
ten your country and were well pleased,” 
broke in the stout man, calmness and 
superiority his chief characteristics, now 
that the other had his back to the box. 

“You can see from this that you were 
mistaken,” growled the visitor. “So much 
of a patriot am I now that I applied all 
my knowledge of chemistry and physics—” 

“Originally gained among the nihilists,” 
murmured the consul. 

“T applied my knowledge of chemistry 
and physics to discover a means of de- 
stroying the Japanese navy,” went on the 
other, desperately. “The result is here— 
in this box.” 

“But what is the nature of your in- 
vention? Of what does it consist ?” 

There was a malicious gleam in the 
eyes of the inventor as he answered: “It 
is no more than the application of an old 
belief to new materials. The recent re- 
searches in chemistry have made nature 
give up more than one important secret.” 

“But what is the action ?” 

“The action? When two of the newly 
discovered elements are converted into gas 
through a process of which I am the dis- 
coverer, a magnetic current results with 
the power of an ordinary current multi- 
plied a million times. No brass, steel, cop- 
per, iron or tin within fifty, yes, a hun- 
dred feet of it can escape its influence. 
Imagine the effect of one or two smug- 
gled on board each vessel composing the 
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Japanese fleet. The thing looks so harm- 
less that any sailor would accept the pres- 
ent of one.” 

“Yes, yes,” cried the stout man, eagerly, 
bending forward as if to drive the words 
home. “Placed near the engines and 
timed to go off at a certain hour of which 
Makaroff should have cognizance.” 

“Exactly,” exclaimed the inventor, the 
malicious look in his eyes becoming more 
intense. “It would save Russia. See!” 
he continued, toying with the poker. “This 
box looks as harmless as any box you ever 
saw. One might take it for a hat box. 
The pasteboard not only serves to disarm 
suspicion, but it interferes not at all with 
the magnetic current. When wood is used 
the nails are pulled out and the box falls 
apart ; metal of any kind collapses.” 

“Ts it ready for demonstration? Can 
you exhibit its power?” 

“No, not at this time,” was the answer. 
“Unfortunately there is an element miss- 
ing, an element, I fear, that will always 
be missing when one deals with Russian 
officials.” 

“And that?” asked the consul. 

“Freedom from insult,” cried the small 
man, raising the poker above the box. Be- 
fore he could bring it down, the blonde 
clerk grappled with him. There was a 
fierce struggle, in which the small man 
gave good account of himself for one of 
his inches, and it was only with the help 
of the soldiers that he was finally over- 
come. 

“Well done, Vladimir,” said the stout 
man, composedly, when peace had been 
‘restored. “You have saved the invention 
which will turn the tide of war in Russia’s 
favor. Open the box.” 


In an instant the strings were cut, and 
Vladimir drew forth Mrs. Taggart’s bon- 
net. 








WHEN THE GODS INTERVENE 


BY REBECCA N. PORTER 


T’S THE FINEST ranch in the San 
Joaquin Valley,” the girl cried, her 
eyes resting proudly upon the level 
stretch of vineyard. “Oh, wait,” she 

begged, as the buggy turned into the broad 
avenue, “let’s stop and look it all over 
again.” _ 

' Douglas Neal, with a boyish laugh, drew 
the gray horses to a stand-still and swept 
a keen glance over the myriad rows of 
vines. Never had San Marcus seemed to 
him so beautiful, so rich with promise. As 
far as his eye could reach up each narrow 
aisle, stretched an unbroken succession 
of fruit-filled trays. Far over toward the 
west boundary line were piles of empty 
ones, but the men at work there were fast 
leveling these, and spreading more lus- 
cious clusters out to the September sun. 
Not a breath of breeze stirred: the still 
air was heavy with the sugary smell of 
half-dried grapes. The heat waves hov- 
ered over the amber bunches and beat 
against the blue dome of sky. Then sud- 
denly the clang of the big ranch bell rang 
clear and shrill in the distance, sending 
its jerky note of invitation far across the 
fields. At its first sound, the whole crew 
of Japanese grape pickers, each armed 
with his knife, sprang into full view from 
behind the vines, as though like the army 
of the dragon’s teeth they had sprouted 
from the earth. Neal gathered up his 
reins with an exclamation of surprise. 
“Why, I didn’t know it was six o’clock. I 
guess we'd better be moving on.” 

“Yes,” she admitted, “we will have to 
hurry. I promised that I would be home 
early to-night, but—we never seem _ to 
know where time goes, somehow, do we?” 

“No, and we don’t care, either,” Doug- 
las supplemented with happy unconcern. 
“So long as we’re together, what differ- 
mee does it make when we get anywhere? 
It’s too grand to care for anything but 
just the relish of living.” 


“Oh, that’s it,” she answered, a sup- 
pressed fervor in her tone. “It’s been per- 
fect to-day, hasn’t it? I love every inch 
of this country, the sounds of it, the 
smell of it. Yes,” giving the light lap 
robe a little shake, “even this white dust 
that settles all over us whenever we stir 
abroad.” 

“And yow’ll love this part of it even 
more when it belongs to you,” the man told 
her. “I hope,” he added, with a glance at 
the clear sky, “that it will be a long time 
before that dust is changed to something 
else.” 

They had reached the end of the long 
avenue now, and he was pulling gpen the 
panel gate. When she had driven through 
he waited a moment to speak to his fore- 
man, a burly Dane who was plodding by, 
a shovel on his shoulder, toward the house. 

“Well, Oscar, things seem to be moving 
along all right so far; but I see we’ve only 
got twenty-three pickers; thought we were 
to have ten more men this morning.” 

The man dug his shovel into the soft 
earth, and half leaned upon it as he talked. 
“Yes, that’s what I thought, too, Mr. 
Neal, but they didn’t seem to show up. 
I’d counted on ’em, and the boss said he’d 
sure have ’em for me, but—I don’t know 
what we’re comin’ to for help in this 
country,” he finished, with gloomy irrele- 
vance. 

The girl was listening to the dialogue, 
her forehead puckered by a_ thoughtful 
frown. “Why don’t you send over to the 
Ray ranch for some men?” she suggested, 
as the foreman lapsed into silence. “They 
have finished picking over there, and you 
know they had such a big crew.” 

“Why, that’s a bully idea,” Neal ans- 
wered. “Why didn’t we think of that, 
Oscar! You can go over there right after 
supper. I probably won’t be home until 
late. You see, Ruth,” he added as they 
drove away, “if we can only get the stuff 
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picked right now, we'll stand a good 
chance of curing it all right before there’s 
any prospect of rain.” 

“Yes,” she admitted, a trifle dubiously. 
“But I do wish that you could have built 
a drier, Douglas. You would feel so much 
surer of things then?” 

“Not so sure of some things as I am 
now,” he answered, smiling down upon 
her. “A new house somehow makes me 
feel a lot surer of what I want than a 
drier would.” 

But she shook her head, and refused to 
respond to the banter of his tone. “Oh, 
I don’t know about that,” she said. “If 
you had a drier we might manage to live 
very comfortably in one corner of it, but 
we certainly can never cure the raisin 
crop in our—in the house.” 

“Well, I guess we won’t have to make 
shift to that extent, my dear—not with a 
sun like this beating down upon us.” 

When they reached her home some 
twenty minutes later, they found supper 
already awaiting them. “Yes, you must 
come in, Douglas,” a bright, dark-eyed 
little woman called to him from the front 
porch. “We’ve been waiting for you. Tie 
up to the rack there and one of the boys 
will take the team.” 

After supper he and Ruth went out to 
the hop arbor at the side of the house. It 
was a quaint octagon of trellis work with 
a long seat running around four sides. 
Heavy sprays of the vine trailed over the 
door, like a curtain, and in among the 
broad leaves on the roof a wily mocker 
had hidden her nest. They brushed aside 
the over-hanging tendrils, and the girl 
broke off a soft green hop ball that had 
entangled itself in her hair. “When you 
were just a wee bud of a thing,” she said, 
turning it gently in her hand, “we came 
out here, but we were not paying the least 
bit of attention to you. Then all the 
time that you were growing into what you 
are now, we were building out here on 
paper that wonderful house of ours. Look, 
Douglas, it’s just beginning to turn yel- 
low. Autumn is really coming.” 

“And by the time it is all yellow,” the 
man answered, “there will be somebody 
living in the wonderful paper house. By 
the time it is quite ripe,” he went on, as 
though talking to himself, “the crop will 
all be in, and the man will see his way 
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clear to really owning the paper house and 
all its surrounding acres. But not until 
all this is done shall the girl come to 
claim her own.” 

“As though that mortgage made any 
difference to the girl,” Ruth cried, scorn- 
fully addressing the hop flower. 

“But it makes a big difference to the 
man,” he answered, and there was in his 
dark eyes a dogged determination. 

She laughed at the tragedy of his tones 
and crushed the soft ball into a fragrant 
pulp. “You talk as though paying off that 
trifling debt were the all-important thing 
of life.” 

“Why, isn’t it?” he insisted, then went 
on more slowly. “No woman ever realizes 
quite how a man feels about things like 
that. Because you are willing to come to 
a mortgage-burdened home is no reason 
why I should be willing to let you.” 

“Yes, I think I do appreciate your feel- 
ings about it, Douglas,” she responded, 
and her voice was quite as serious now as 
his own, “but is a man’s love always so 
near akin to pride, I wonder?” 

They had argued this same question 
many times in like manner before, and it 
had always ended as it did now, with the 
man’s emphatic declaration that nothing 
could make him forget his obligation to 
the woman that he loved. 

It was late when they left the arbor and 
he bade her good-night. Driving briskly 
homeward over the level country road, he 
lived over again every sweet moment of 
the evening. Her last words seemed to 
ring in his ears, distinct and separate from 
all the rest: ‘‘You are big and strong and 
self-reliant; you don’t really need me at 
all; you only want me, Douglas.” 

That he was all-sufficient in himself 
had seemed to her a thing so fine, so even 
enviable as she had looked up at him 
with those fathomless, trusting eyes. 
“Strong and self-reliant,” he repeated the 
words to himself and they gave him a 
thrill of conscious pride. Well, that was 
as it should be, he told himself; it was a 
woman’s privilege to lean. 

The following days were crowded with 
work on San Marcus. Neal traveled from 
one end of the vast vineyard to the other, 
overseeing the last of the picking. If 
there was one half-filled tray over in some 
far corner of the place he was sure to 
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come upon it; so said the crew, who be- 
lieved that he had supernatural powers of 
divination. Late in the week, the time for 
“turning” came, that moment so all-criti- 
cal in the great drama of raisin drying. 
In twos now the crew went back over their 
first week’s work, clapping an empty tray 
over the half-dried fruit and deftly turn- 
ing the under side to the sun. Douglas 
seemed everywhere at once now, urging the 
men to careful work, warning them 
against wasting so many of the clusters. 

“No sense in this,” he said one day, 
gathering up a great handful of ruined 
goods which the men had ° spilled and 
ground into the soft earth; “it’s pure care- 
lessness. I declare enough goes to waste 
on this place every year to support a fam- 
ily in luxury,” he went on as Oscar ap- 
proached, pencil in hand down the long 
row. 

The foreman nodded with abstracted 
eyes fixed upon the last group of trays. 
He was counting them to compare at night 
with the estimate of the Japanese con- 
tractor. When he had noted down the 
number he turned abruptly to Neal. 
“What’s the weather report from San 
Francisco to-day?” he asked. 

“Fair to-night and to-morrow,” the 
other answered. “I just got a *phone 
message before I left the house.” 

The foreman started upon his next row. 
He was a man of few words, and he never 
wasted comment upon satisfactory news. 
“Ten days more of this will fix us all 
right,” Neal called cheerily after him, 
and the other, without looking back, 
nodded assent. 

Toward the close of the afternoon, tired 
and perspiring, Douglas took a short cut 
to the house. “If I can just lose myself 
for ten minutes before supper,” he told 
himself, “I’ll feel like a different man.” 
But at the end of the long driveway he 
saw the Japanese contractor in his buggy 
coming toward him, and with an exclama- 
tion of impatience he stopped to wait. 

The Japanese drew his horse to a walk 
and stopped. Douglas stood with one 
hand upon the front wheel of the smart 
buggy and the contractor leaned forward 
playing idly with his whip as he talked. 
For any one who knew conditions in that 
country, there was in this very reversal 
of position a world of significance. 


“T think some men go way to-night,” 
the boss began, a persuasive smile upon 
his face. 

“Go away! What for?” 

“Oh, not for all the time,” the Japan- 
ese assured him, his oily face fairly beam- 
ing with graciousness now. ‘““They go 
just to-night; all come back to work again 
to-morrow morning.” 

“Oh!” Douglas’s tone was relieved, 
but he eyed the other man with the sus- 
picion born of past experience. “They 
want to go into town for some Japanese 
hullabaloo, do they?” he said. “Well, I 
don’t want to be left with no men in 
camp. You tell them that half of them 
have got to stay here.” 

“You don’t need them to-night,” the 
boss suggested, “and by to-morrow morn- 
ing——” 

“Of course I don’t need them to-night,” 
Neal cut in. “But those men are mine 
until I get this crop off my hands, and | 
don’t propose to have the whole gang move 
off and leave me here helpless if anything 
should happen.” 

In his anxiety his voice had grown quite 
fierce, and the boss gathered up his reins. 
“Oh, all right, Mr. Neil, I fix it as you 
say,” he hastened to assure him. “I go 
now to tell the boys.” 

“Well, you’d better fix it and I’ll send 
my foreman up to the camp after supper 
to see if you have.” 

He turned toward the bunk house and 
stamped wearily up the steps. It was 
desolate enough, and he stopped with his 
hand on the screen door to glance at the 
pretty red bungalow half-hidden from 
view on the other side of the driveway by 
spreading mulberry trees. Then he sank 
down on the lower step and gazed at it 
through half-shut eyes. Slowly the anx- 
ious, worried lines left his face, and a 
smile curved the corners of his mouth. 
“Makes me feel rested all over to have 
visions like that,” he muttered. “Some 
day it'll all come true; that’s the best of 
it. Hope I’ll have.sand enough to stick 
this out, though, until I’ve got things into 
shape and am ready for her; no sense in 
a man’s making a fool of himself just be- 
cause he’s in love.” He rose and stalked 
into the cheerless bunk house and the lit- 
tle god of love who had overheard his 
last remark, folded his white wings over 
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his breast and laughed long and cyni- 
cally. 

Half an hour later, when the men were 
busy with the night chores in the barn 
vard, Oscar stopped at the house to ask 
about some lost trays. ‘“‘I hear there’s a 
big crew of Japs came in this morning 
from Fresno,” he said, when the matter 
had been settled. “They’re out of a job 
now, I guess, since pickin’ season’s over 
there.” 

“Yes,” Neal answered absently. His 
mind was still upon the missing trays. 
“Where are they camping ?” 

“Don’t know exactly; somewhere out 
near Mansfield’s, I think. Well, they 
needn’t stay out of a job long if they don’t 
want to. There’s sure plenty for them to 
do in this country.” 

He went io bed early that night and to 
sleep almost as soon as his head touched 
the pillow. There is something in the San 
Joaquin night air that makes a man sleep, 
and for severai hours he lay upon his cot, 
a motionless, inert heap. Then all at once 
he found himself wide awake, staring at 
the ceiling. It was as though some one 
had called to him, but he was sure that 
the men were all asleep. The next mo- 
ment to his ears, now alert, came a differ- 
ent sound; not a voice, indeed, but an in- 
sistent patter, patter, patter on the roof. 
For a brief minute he lay there, paralyzed 
with amazement, telling himself that he 
was dreaming. It couldn’t be rain; the 
sun had looked a little hazy last night, 
but the weather report had He sprang 
out of bed and tore at the blind. Yes, 
that was rain that fell upon his  out- 
stretched hand. Without a word, he be- 
gan flinging on his clothes. A lantern, he 
remembered, was on the back porch. Grop- 
ing about madly in the darkness, his hand 
touched it, lifted it, empty. More pre- 
cious time lost in finding the kerosene 
can. “Nobody ever tends to anything on 
this place unless you tel/ them to,” he 
muttered savagely, shaking the can and 
spilling a river of oil over the pantry 
floor. 

The foreman was out when he ran to 
the bunk-house again. “Hurry to the 
Jap camp,” Neal yelled, and disappeared 
inside to get his overcoat. Breathless and 
panting he emerged, tugging at the coat, 
the lantern swinging between his teeth. 
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The camp was dark and still. In the 
feeble light he saw Oscar standing dazed 
in the open doorway. Then and not until 
then did the full realization burst upon 
him. There were no men! 

“Not even half of them!” he yelled, 
peering into the heavy darkness. 

“They were all here when I came up at 
eight o’clock last night,” the foreman 
murmured, his slow brain hardly taking 
in the suddenness of the situation. 

“Go across the road to the Arnold place 
and see if they can’t let us have a few of 
their men,” Douglas ordered. “They’re 
ahead with their work, and have got some 
of their goods boxed. Tell them we’ve 
got to stack. Hurry, man, don’t stand 
there staring at me.” 

Then he tore back to the house and 
seized the telephone receiver. “Hello, 
Central, give me the Ray ranch—oh, I 
don’t know the number. Hurry up.” 

There was a long wait, and he could 
hear the steady whirr of the Ray’s call- 
bell. A woman’s voice finally came to him 
over the wire. “No, the boss isn’t here; 
everybody’s gone out to stack, I think; 
why, I don’t know whether there are any 
extra men or not.” 

He cut her off rudely, slamming up the 
receiver and muttering something about 
the folly of expecting a woman to know 
anything. He tried the Japanese head- 
quarters in town to get news of his own 
crew, but there was no response. The rain 
was falling in big drops when he went out 
again, and the dust of the driveway was 
already coated with a thin crust of mud. 

“Our only nope is the Arnold men,” he 
told himself. “They’re good neighbors, 
and if they can half get along they’ll send 
us help. Ten men could do a good deal; 
with fifteen we could stack about half the 
stuff.” 

He began with frenzied haste to stack 
up a few of the trays on the row nearest 
to him, impelled by a fierce desire for ac- 
tion which forces a man to whom time is 
vital to get out of a slow crawling car 
and run ahead. One man working in a 
sixty-acre vineyard! The grimness of it 
brought a drawn smile to his face. “Oh, 
these raisin growers,” he cried, “who sweat 
and toil] a whole year for a crop, and then 
lose it ali in a single night.” 

The rain drops splashed against his 
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shabby black overcoat and ran in little 
streamlets down his boot-legs. Once he 
paused, straining under the heavy trays, 
and swept his despairing eyes around the 
boundaries of the vineyard. Oh, in such 
a little while it would be too late to save 
any of that hard-earned crop, lying shel- 
terless under the traitor sky! Then 
through the thick darkness he made out a 
wagon standing at the West gate. The 
next moment there was a heavy step be- 
hind him, and Oscar ran by to open the 
panel. He had got the men! Douglas fol- 
lowed, swinging the light, which cast its 
feeble glimmer a few feet in advance. He 
saw the big Dane swing open the gate and 
the men pile out, separating at once into 
couples and seizing the first trays at hand. 
He stopped still and ran his eye over 
them. Four, six, ten, fourteen, eighteen, 
twenty-four, twenty-six. There were 
thirty, at least. The foreman had taken 
his place among the first, and was already 
half way up his row. Neal beckoned to 
the last of the crew and they set to work. 
Neither of them spoke, but under their 
deft hands, the piles mounted up and up, 
each tray of fruit sheltered by the one 
above, and an inverted empty tray on top. 
The rain was falling in a heavy shower 
now, and black clouds poised themselves 
overhead like vultures who at a given sig- 
nal would swoop down upon their prey. 
Once the foreman passing Douglas, and 
glancing at his set face, offered the only 
form of sympathy of which his nature was 
capable. “It’s cursed luck,” he muttered, 
“an’ havin’ no drier, too.” 

Drier! That word seemed to Neal to 
add the only wanting drop to his cup of 
bitterness. The vacant red bungalow rose 
before his eyes. “I think we can take five 
of these at a time,” he said to his helper. 

Thus they toiled all the long night, and 
six o’clock found the vineyard a mass 
of neat wooden houses that seemed to have 
sprung up mushroom-like during the 
night. With the first grey streaks of dawn 
the rain had gradually ceased to fall, and 
the air was rich and fragrant now with 
the new life of a first rain. The crew 
came up to the bunkhouse for coffee, while 
Neal sitting on the steps, made a hasty 
estimate of their “time.” 

“How much an hour did you agree with 
them for, Oscar ?” 


The foreman had sunk heavily down on 
the step below him, and was mopping his 
moist forehead, his breath coming in 
steamy gasps. He turned upon Neal a 
look of slow surprise. “Why, I didn’t 
hire ’em. Thought they were the men 
you got by telephone; the driver said that 
somebody on the Mansfield’s place had told 
?em to come.” 

The pencil dropped from Neal’s hand 
and rolled slowly along the porch. He 
sat staring after it with unseeing eyes. It 
was she, then, who had sent him help in 
the terrible crisis of the night. He won- 
dered now why he had not known it at 
once, for when in the past had she not 
been ready with her suggestions and her 
practical ideas to tide him over a critical 
or perplexing situation. As he sat there 
now, a pitiful, lonely figure in his mud- 
streaked overcoat, a new appreciation of 
her flooded his whole being and brought 
the hot tears to his eyes. He got up 
abruptly and stumbled toward the barn. 

“You'd better come in and have a cup of 
coffee, Mr. Neal,” the foreman called af- 
ter him, but he shook his head. 

“No, I’m going away for a little while,” 
he called back over his shoulder. “Tell 
the men that I’ll settle with them at 
noon.” 

He found her in the garden when he 
drove up, and she came to meet him, her 
grey eyes full of anxious sympathy. “Don’t 
try to tell me anything until you have 
gotten warm and dry by the fire,” she 
commanded, but he waved away the sug- 
gestion and drew her toward the arbor 
where the heavy foliage glistened in the 
faint sunlight. “No, no; I want to stay 
out here; I want: to tell you—something 
else.” 

She waited, but he seemed unable to go 
on. “The rain was terrible,” she began 
gently, “but things might have been so 
much worse. It’s such a fine raisin year; 
why, even damaged goods are saleable, 
and father says that the winery is going to 
pay fair prices for the second crop. There 
is no reason why you should feel discour- 
aged.” 

Never had she seemed to him so dear, 
as when now she struggled to find words 
to comfort him for what she deemed the 
hardest part of his trial. With a choking 
little cry he drew her to him, murmuring 
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brokenly: “I never will feel discouraged 
about anything, dear one, if I have you. 
I don’t care a hang about the crop; 
whether it pays the mortgage or not, but 
I can’t work a bit longer without you. I 
need you, dear; I’ve always needed you, 
but I’ve been too big a fool to fully real- 
ize it before. Come to the little empty 
house now, Ruth, and trust me to make it 
all yours afterwards.” 

Tf he had listened then he might have 


heard the little god’s triumphant laugh 
as he gathered up his arrows and sped 
away, but even if he had heard it, I don’t 
believe that he would have cared. 

She looked away from him through a 
mist of happy tears, and the man sud- 
denly reaching up, broke off a tiny rain- 
beaten hall. 

“Look,” he said, gently, holding it to- 
ward her. “Look, dear, the hop balls 
have turned quite yellow.” 
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There was a young woman who lived in a flat, 
She was minus of children, so brought up a cat; 
She gave it some broth, 
She gave it some bread, 
And never once wished 
"Twas a baby instead! 





Three young men of Gotham 
Took a drink from a stein— 

If their stomachs had been stronger 

My song would have been longer! 





There was an ancient “girl,” 
And she owned a yellow curl, 
Her alabaster brow adorning ; 
But when she went to bed, 
She took it from her head, 
And hung it on a chair till morning! 





Sing, sing! what shall we sing? 

The maids and the women are sure of their fling! 
Do, do! what shall we do? 

There’s only one answer,—- to court and to woo! 





Hark! hark! the dogs do bark— 
Motors are coming to town! 

They spin by steam or gasoline, 
And run the farmers down! 





Rock-a-bye, baby, your cradle is broke, 
Mother’s a washerdame, father’s a bloke, 
And sister’s a “lady,” who wears a gold ring, 
And brother’s a loafer who won’t do a thing! 
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LIGHTS REMINISCENT 


SPIRIT OF THE CARNIVAL 


BY BILLEE GLYNN 


LEAR NIGHT, the stars, vistas 

of colors and a million lights. 

Laughter, dazzle and _bedeck- 

ment, and the wild joy of living. 
The old world and the new, North, South, 
the East and the West, met at last, and 
in a “Here’s to you!” in honor of the 
chivalrous Don Gaspar. The old world 
and the new, the old San Francisco and 
the new, footing it bravely, beating the 
rush of time, toasting the brother draught 
—madness wiser than wisdom, Bohemian- 
ism rarer than Heaven in the city that 
knows no night. Women fair as Cleo- 
patra, men perfect as Achilles, beggar 
and prince, clown, soldier and genius, the 
ragged and velvet, the hoi-polloi and the 
elite, but all One—Unity pulse-flamed 
and convention-swept—in the plunging 
sea of merriment, the surging, impas- 
sioned symphony that is Portola. And in 
all the flash, the flare, the wit, the buf- 
foonery of the crowd, adventure-tuned 
and devil-may-care, a thousand incidents 
and sensations, the shadings of diverse 
elements, bizarre effects that are of its 
soul. 

“To the devil with men’s ware,” yelled 
a hale Scotch drummer to a friend on 
Third and Market. “I am a poet, a gen- 
ius to-night, and cannot remember that I 
sell socks. Just let them keep growing 
such women—nothing else on earth mat- 
ters.” 

A. lithe, dark-eyed thing in Mexican 
costume, the muscatel of Old Spain brim- 
ming her black eyes, had great difficulty 
in passing a fat man, one of the kind who 
can never hope to see his toes. “If you 
could ever reach me,” she said, “I’d let 
you make love to me.” The fat man 
reached, over-reached and fell on _ his 
knees. “Oh, Romeo!” taunted the but- 
terfly in flight. 

“Let me hear them ring, then,” said a 





queenly, blue-costumed creature to a seller 
of bells. “If they’re real cow-bells, let me 
hear them ring—lI have to deafen a man.” 

“Is it your husband?” asked the seller 
of bells, as he shook his ware till the stars 
danced. “If it’s your husband, and you’d 
like to blind him as well, I sell goggles, 
too.” 

“Should the world come to an end right 
now I wouldn’t care,” laughed one of a 
rollicking companionship of three—a 
buxom, spirited girl with a white plume 
in her hat. And just then she bumped 
into the arms of the U. S. Infantry. “And 
neither would I,” returned the gay mus- 
keteer promptly ; “but I’d rather go to the 
ends of the world with you.” “Come on, 
then,” she smiled. And he needed no 
second invitation. ; 

“Oh, how fortunate he is!” remarked a 
Gibson girl in mauve silk, coming out of 


the Bismarck, and pointing to a very 
cross-eyed Chinaman standing dumb- 


struck at the magnificence. “He can see 
it in several ways, can’t he?” 

“Yes,” said her companion, “but he is 
bound to have his pigtail pulled.” 

“Wouldn’t it be fun,” she meditated. 
Then suddenly she swooped over to pull 
it, became afraid and ran away again. “‘ 
wouldn’t be surprised,” she suggested, “if 
he might be our launderer. Just think if 
I had done it and made an enemy of him 
—what a chance to get back at me!” 

Se on up and down Market street the gay 
carnival spirit paraded itself, the incar- 
nation of romance, of high spirits, and 
humor. And all the while confetti blinded 
your eyes and piled an inch deep on the 
sidewalk. Never was such a host, never 
such a revel of beauty. Out of that 
crowd, passing you like fair creations of 
your dreams, yes, and very often tickling 
you under the chin, and with handfuls of 
confetti and a smile for you—came wo- 
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men, a thousand types of women, 80 
superbly lovely and different that in the 
throbbing thought of the whole of them 
you could not remember a single one. But 
eyes—eyes untold as a bank’s gold pieces, 
but rare as the gems of India—came back 
to haunt you, and you wondered when you 
would ever look into them again. And 
if there were plainer faces, too, as among 
the true cavaliers there were also plainer 
men, the occasion lit and transformed 
them all; and personality and eccentricity, 
piquant and zestful as the tang of old 
champagne, ran an equal tilt with the at- 
tractions of beauty. Even did one hear 
adopted the courtly language and man- 
ners of the days of chevaliers. And why 
not, since Don Gaspar lives again! 

A golden-haired girl, who might have 
been the goddess Circe, touched a Spanish 
Don on the shoulder, and pointed to a 
brigand seller of confetti. 

“For the honor of a lady,” she said, 
“would you not dare to steal ?” 

“Or buy?” he suggested, doffing his 
sombrero to the ground. 

“But stolen things are sweetest, and it 
is a woman’s whim.” 

“Ah!” he sighed, looking in her face. 
“Stolen things are the sweetest, and I 
would dare anything for something.” He 
turned and snatched three small sacks of 
confetti and darted back into the crowd. 
She hurriedly followed, laughing in gay 
delight. Then they were lost to view. 
The modern mode of romance and expres- 
sion, however, goes just as well. The uni- 
forms of Germany, Great Britain, Hol- 
land, Italy, Japan and Russia, soldiers of 
fortune of the present day, and daring 
and chivalrous as well, dotted the throng 
bizarrely, and eye after eye turned to look 
after them. And handsome, bronze fel- 
lows of the sea, free and roaming as the 
waves they ride upon, who wouldn’t look 
after them. 

“IT never loved a Dutchman before,” ex- 
claimed a shop girl, casting her eyes back 
at a straight-limbed lieutenant. But he 
did not understand her language. 

A woman of forty-five, perhaps, with 
Titian hair, had gone clean back to her 
saucy, vigorous youth. Her tickler 
brushed everything from sixty to eighteen 
the length of Market street. And always 
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she sighed - to the woman heside her: 
“Such a night!” 

It is remarkable, but a fact, that the 
blind man at the Pacific Building was ac- 
tually caught smiling. And a man of 
over fifty found himself singing “Sweet 
Sixteen” and paying addresses to his 
wife. 

The country youth come to town was at 
his friskiest, though the spirit of Don 
Gaspar had quite made a gentleman of 
him; and the country maiden, at first 
shy, expanded to the occasion like a poppy 
laughing to sunlight. 

Then think of the willowy, slender femi- 
nine whom laughter bent gracefully dou- 
ble and back again; the sturdy, athletic 
one who forced her way with a square but 
pretty hand, and a glint of magnetic eyes 
under Turkish brows; the slim, fragile 
thing, dainty as a jessamine bud, whom 
the crowd smothered, and who allowed 
herself to be rescued gratefully—or in a 
perfect storm of confetti cried “Help! 
Help!” Somewhat subdued in the throng 
the romantic-eyed girl looked ever. ques- 
tioningly in the eyes that went with the 
epaulettes on a uniform; and the daz- 
zling, brilliant creature of fire and dare— 
dark-haired or of shimmering gold— 
swooped hither and thither and thought of 
everything, an Ariel of mischief. For 
while men led the attack, as men always 
must, beauty was mistress of the occasion, 
and the privileges of Don Gaspar appro- 
priately belong to the romance of a Cali- 
fornia night. In the words of the harle- 
quin, whose long hair a madcap bunch of 
girls filled with confetti on the corner of 
Fourth street, stopping his speech. “The 
very best of our joys are those we take 
freely and without stint. To have one 
brimming draught is better than to have 
sipped a fountain.” 

All evening one old lady and her hus- 
band sat on a box on the corner of Stock- 
ton, holding hands and smiling. At inter- 
vals they would turn and remark to each 
other: “It reminds one of New Orleans,” 
or “It is just like New Orleans, sweet- 
heart?” Unconsciously they had gone 
back to the endearing language of their 
youth. A term they had used perhaps in 
some long-lost but never-to-be-forgotten 
Mardi Gras in the South. 
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N THE EVENING of March 

20, 1909, the freight steamer, 

R. D. Inman, was run on the 

rocks near Duxbury Reef, about 
fourteen miles from San Francisco. “Neg- 
ligent and unskillful navigation” caused 
the disaster. 

The ship was abandoned as a total loss, 
and the insurance being promptly paid, 
the underwriters took possession and made 
a salvage contract with the Whitelaw 
Wrecking Company, who set up a camp 
on the beach and began work at once. 

When we first caught sight of the In- 
man she appeared to be in perfect condi- 
tion, except for a slight list to ‘‘port,” 
but on approaching nearer we could see 
that she was stuck fast on a rock, the 
lower portion of her hull actually cut in 
two, and her stern sunk so that at high 
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tide the waves broke over the weather- 
rail. 

A swinging rope-ladder was apparently 
the sole means of access to the deck, but 
when I refused to climb it, the foreman 
of the wrecking crew lowered the “Boat- 
swain’s Chair,” a wooden seat like a 
swing fastened with ropes and pulleys, 
with which I was hoisted on board. 

Being the first women to venture aboard 
the wreck, we were cordially welcomed 
and courteously entertained, given a num- 
ber of souvenirs and an invitation to come 
again. 

The work of salvage progressed slowly. 
The smaller pieces of machinery, and all 
fittings and furnishings of value were 
taken ashore in a row boat, hauled in 
wagons three miles to the wharf at Bo- 
linas, and there stowed on board the scow 











A camp on the beach. 


























The first woman to venture on board. 
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schooner Catalina, which had been towed 
from San Francisco to receive them, and 
was afterwards towed back again. 

Our next visit to the Inman was of 
professional 


great interest, as a diver 
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The rope is used as a signal, three short 
jerks indicating that he wishes to come 
up. 
A few weeks later, when we were again 
on board, the diver was not working, and 











The author in diving dress. 


was at work uncoupling the machinery 
fourteen feet under water. 

A man at the top of the ladder was 
holding a rope, also a hose through which 
air was being pumped down to the diver. 


he asked my friend if she would like to 
dive. Eager for a new and interesting ex- 
perience, she gave a loud cry of delight 
and very readily accepted; was _ buck- 
led and screwed into the suit, shoes, hel- 
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The other woman in the case. 

















The deck. 














At the dock. 


The scow schooner “Catalina.” 


met and belt, and bravely went down to 
the bottom of the ladder. 

The weight of one of these diving suits 
is one hundred and forty pounds, and the 
cost seven hundred dollars. 

The diver had finished his work of get- 
ting the larger pieces of machinery ready 
to be removed, but, as it was impossible 
to transport them by land, the steamer 
Greenwood was sent out from San Fran- 
cisco to lie as near as possible to the wreck 
and take off the heavy pieces by means of 
a lighter plied on a rope between the two 
ships. This work progressed slowly, :and 
with long intermissions, owing to the 
breaking of the booms which gave way 
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under the strain. At last the huge steel 
boiler, weighing thirty tons, was safely 
hoisted over the side and placed on the 
lighter, after which the Greenwood 
steamed away: towards the Golden Gate, 
her work accomplished and the labors of 
salvage nearing an end. 

On June 26th a blast was put into the 
lower part of the stern to loosen the “tail- 
shaft,” so that it could be _ extricated. 


Apparently this was a successful shot, for 
after this was done the work of the wreck- 
ing crew was over; they broke camp and 
returned to San Francisco, leaving the 
hull of the ill-fated steamer a prey to the 
ravages of time and tide. 








A professional diver. 




















THE EDITOR PHILOSOPHIZES 


Continued 


HE GREAT Festival of Por- 
tola has come and gone, and 
San Francisco has received an- 


other big boost. It has pro- 
claimed itself the great American city of 
gaiety, and it has advertised itself and 
its rehabilitation as no other city ever 
has. Its re-birth is flaunted to the world 
in great big letters of yellow and red. It 
has been a notification of resumption of 
business at the old stand and on a bigger 
scale than ever before. 

The affairs of the Overland Monthly 
have been more and more successful ever 
since the big fire, and the same may be 
said of the business ventures of all of those 
in the city by the Golden Gate. While 
this magazine has had a vast increase in 
subscriptions, it has also had quite a large 
increase in advertising patronage. It has 
ever been a policy of the management not 
to make a too strenuous campaign for ad- 
vertising, as it was preferable to allow the 
patronage to the advertiser to speak for 
itself. 

The new era for San Francisco begins 
with this year, and every recurrent season 
when the great crowds will be called here 
it will be with the same idea in view of 
presenting a united front to the world at 
large, and to relax for a week from busi- 
ness cares and advertise at the same time 
the benefits of climate and locality. San 
Francisco has entered upon a period of in- 
dustrial activity the like of which it has 
never before experienced. The State at 
large is more easily reached through the 
expansion of existing railroad systems, 


and the new railroad lines that are 


planned, and being completed, will give 
to San Francisco a network of feeders not 
equaled, even by Chicago. California has 
entered upon a manufacturing era, and 
the production in iron, steel and cement 
will increase by leaps and bounds, and the 
boom period of 1906 will be shadowed by 


that of 1910, which will probably be the 
most prosperous of all years until that of 
the opening of the Panama Canal. What 
wonder is it, then, that people, who are 
desirous of keeping abreast of the times, 
are subscribing more and more to the 
Overland Monthly, with a view to know- 
ing the Great Big West? 

What wonder is it that following in the 
tide of subscription we find the advertiser 
waking to the fact that the Western maga- 
zine is the magazine to reach the West? 
Gradually the man of business, the wise 
man of the East, is making the discovery 
that the Eastern-published magazine of 
immense circulation is only represented 
by hundreds in the West, where the Over- 
land Monthly has thousands. Gradually, 
too, the advertiser is coming to know 
the fact that there is only one legitimate 
magazine published in the West, and that 
it is the Overland Monthly. But this is 
overmuch boasting, and I am not given to 
it, so let us to our muttons gang. 

I was saying that the Portola business 
had been good for San Francisco, and it 
was forcibly. brought to my mind by the 
statement of a San Jose banker that one 
of the Native Sons’ celebrations in that 
city had temporarily swelled the deposits 
in the banks by about $300,000, and that 
each and every one of the “natives” at- 
tending the yearly celebration, usually, 
has ten dollars in his pocket; that is, he 
averages ten dollars per celebrant. Thirty- 
thousand visited San Jose. Now, mark 
this. As soon as the celebration was on in 
full force, the original increase in de- 
posits decreased, but not to the original 


- level by many thousands, and then before 


the celebration was over, the figure 
mounted up again and did not decrease 
perceptibly until after the departure of 
the visiting native sons and daughters. 

If that were so of San Jose, with thirty 
thousand visiters, it must be a tremen- 
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dous help to San Francisco to have had 
over one million and a half guests in one 
week. To compute the matter, according 
to the San Jose figures, would run the 
money spent in the city during the week 
into such a fabulous sum as to make the 
head swim. It is certain that a tremen- 
dous loosening of the pocket-book took 
place. Ten million would be the mini- 
mum estimate of the public’s expenditure. 





As I was going down the trail from my 
‘Mountain home, the other day, I ran 
across a Portuguese who has been doing 
some gardening work for me for some 
time, and his remarks on the political 
slumps in American cities is worth repro- 
ducing : 

“In my country I was what you call a 
politick—not such a politick what blows 
up people, but I lak to leeft dem by the 
reading, the education, what~you call? I 
been here now twenty year, yas sare! I 
mak study American costumbre. I fi-ah-nd 
.that you peoples are much de same as in 
Portugal or Roosia. You have de gen- 
tleman’s and you have de peasant, waht 
you call? You have the gentle and the 
a-roff, what you call? I tal you de store 
—in ma country there be a man who was 
of the roff, the peasant, waht you call— 
eh? The professores at the Ooniversity 
Lisbon they tak him and they wash heem 
wid de a-soap for a-twenty day. He was 
ver’ dirty, this peasant roff. After he 
clean the professores make de waht you call 
de experiment with the roff peasant—waht 
you call—eh? They buy him plenty good 
clothes and they put the silka hat on hees 
head and de -a-glova on hees han’. Then 
the professore stand by and look at their 
work-a. Then he speak-a. Then _ the 
professore they mosh surprise because 
he still the roff, and he say he feel like a 
hal an’ he want a hees ole clothes and his 
ole dirt. Ees de same way wiv de Ameri- 
can ceety. They like de reforma, but you 
jus’ give a-heem de chance an’ a-when 
you no looking eet is a-de dive back in de 
dirta and de bad. An’ den how de enjoy 
de roff and de dirt no man can tella you 
because you gentle and you no onderstan’! 
De big ceety mos have the bad and de dirt 
or they no happy, an’ hit ees so all over the 
world, in every country ees de same—the 
roff and de gentle.” 
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And my Portuguese friend wobbles off 
up the trail, wagging his wise old head 
as he goes, which goes to prove that he is 
a fine philosopher himself. Some day I’m 
going to have that horny-handed son-of- 
the-man-with-the-hoe to dinner, and I am 
going to enjoy myself as no man ever 

ath. 





I. have just received a brochure from 
the press of the Journal of Eugenics, 
written by M. Harman. Its title is Con- 
ventional Marriage, Why I Oppose it! 
This is most interesting, in view of the 
fact that Mr. Harman, by his own con- 
fession, is far beyond the age when any 
active participation in the joys and the 
despairs of married life may weary the 
mind and the body. This white-haired old 
relic raises a howl against monogamy on 
the ground that some men and some wo- 
men have been tied for life, or until a 
convenient divorce court has sundered 
the ties that were brutalizing in effect, to 
objectionable partners. Mr. Harman is 
somewhere near the eighty year mark in 
his dotage, and his mind should dwell on 
more settled states than matrimony, but 
the old codger is energetic, to say the least, 
and here is one of the least objectionable 
of the remarks of this hoary-headed old 
reformer : 

“As to monogamy—voluntary monog- 
amy, a very different thing from mar- 
riage—under the reign of love, freedom 
and wisdom, there will be an opportunity 
for intelligent comparison, and if monog- 
amy proves itself the fittest it will survive ; 
otherwise it will give way to something 
better. What that something would or 
could be cannot be told until a fair com- 
parison is possible.” 

Reform under any other name would 
smell sweeter. To those who have not the 
price to buy a Boccacio I would commend 
the latest effort of one M. Harman. 

Mr. Harman’s proposition may best be 
out into few words, and all those in favor 
of a wholesale and international breaking 
down of marriage ties and the trial all 
around of affinities and polygamy, for a 
stated period of time, hold up _ their 
hands! Mr. Harman is certainly going 
sume for such an old duffer. 





A magazine management in the Kast-~ 
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ern States sends out a warning to the 
effect that people must not be gulled into 
lending money to fakers who pretend that 
they are related to celebrities in the liter- 
ary world. ‘This is a most remarkable 
evidence of the insanity of the faker and 
the crass credulity of the one imposed up- 
on by such stories. Why, everybody 
knows that to be related to a literary light 
is a patent to poverty. It is preposterous 
to suppose that any one short of a deten- 
tion home for the feeble minded would 
loan money on any such story of relation- 
ship. 

If the fakers originated the idea that 
they were related to the publisher of a 
magazine, there might be some sense in 
taking that as. a guarantee of payment on 
a loan, for there are a few millionaire pub- 
lishers, and some that are worth in the 
hundreds of thousands, but to claim con- 
sanguinity with the writer or the editor 
in the hope of securing a loan is the sheer- 
est idiocy. 

Speaking of fakers makes me think of 
the paternalism of the great American 
Government. It is now making an at- 
tempt to save the good public from being 
gold-bricked by the well-known “Spanish 
swindle.” 

The Department of State, at Washing- 
ton, has received a report from the Ameri- 
can Consul-General at Barcelona, Spain, 
in regard to the band of swindlers operat- 
ing in various towns and cities in Spain, 
who make a practice of writing to per- 
sons in the United States respecting the 
imprisonment of a relative and the guar- 
dianship of a child. 

The Consul-General states that the al- 
leged prisoner generally describes himself 
as a political prisoner from Cuba; he is 
at the point of death and has but one 
friend—the _ prison priest—through 
whose good offices he is enabled to smug- 
gle an occasional letter out of the prison 
fort. 

The prisoner is rich. He has a fortune 
in cash on deposit in the United States, 
but the certificate of deposit is concealed 
in a secret receptable of his valise; the 
valise itself has been taken possession of 
by the court at Carthagena, which tried 
and condemned him, and will be held until 
the prisoner or his representative has sat- 
isfied the costs of the trial. The prisoner 
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has an only daughter ; dying in his prison, 
his sole thought is of this beloved offspring. 
He has no friend or relative in Spain to 
whose care he can commit her. In this 
emergency his thoughts turn to the distant 
relative in the United States, whom he has 
never seen and of whom he knows only 
through hearsay or the family tree. Will 
the distant relative assume the guardian- 
ship of the darling daughter, and the dar- 
ling daughter’s fortune of about $30,000? 
If the distant relative accepts the trust, 
one-fourth of the prisoner’s entire fortune 
will be the material reward. The good ° 
priest will go at once to the United States 
and. take the darling daughter with him. 
There is but one condition: the ready 
money which the prisoner brought with 
him to Spain has been exhausted ; the dis- 
tant relative is therefore requested to send 
enough to liberate the valise containing 
the secret receptacle and the certificate of 
deposit. This money is to be sent to the 
good priest at an address indicated, and, 
having received it, the good priest will at 
once secure the valise and start for Amer- 
ica, the “land of the free and the home 
of the brave,” with the darling daughter. 

The above is generally the first letter 
of the series. It is quickly followed by an- 
other in which the prisoner pathetically 
states that his strength is rapidly failing, 
and the end is near. He beseeches his 
dear distant relative to assume the trust 
and be a loving father to the darling 
daughter. The third letter is from the 
good priest himself, who in brief, touch- 
ing terms, and hopelessly bad English, 
announces the death of the unhappy pris- 
oner; the good priest adds that the dar- 
ling daughter is under his care. He is 
ready to put his promise into execution 
and start for the United States as soon as 
he shall have received the necessary funds 
from the distant relative. The good priest 
frequently incloses with his letter a bogus 
newspaper clipping announcing the death 
in prison at Barcelona of the famous 
Cuban patriot (sometimes called Augus- 
tin Lafiente) ; the newspaper notice also 
speaks cunningly of the confiscated valise 
and the darling daughter. 

It is a simple scheme, but presented in 
such a plausible way almost any unsus- 
pecting “‘distant relative” of European ex- 
traction would be more or less deceived by 
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the glad prospect of falling heir to the 
agreeable custody of a darling daughter 
with a big fortune, and a one-fourth in- 
terest therein as an additional recompense. 

Naturally the first impulse of the dis- 
tant relative is to ask a lawyer or a judge 
or some authority what course he ought to 
pursue in the premises, but as he thinks of 
doing this his attention is taken by the 
warning in the prisoner’s letter beseeching 
him not to mention the matter to any liv- 
ing soul lest the secret of the valise and the 
hidden receptacle be indiscreetly betrayed. 

The valise, after all, with its concealed 
certificate of deposit, is the key to the situ- 
ation and possession must be taken of it 
before anything can be done or said. This 
(so cunningly set forth by the prisoner) is 
very evident to the distant relative, and 
so he quite frequently preserves the secret 
intact, and instead of consulting a lawyer 
or writing to the American Consul-General 
at Barcelona he quietly sends a draft for 
the sum demanded to the good priest and 
awaits results. Of course he waits in vain, 
and the poor, dead prisoner and the good 
priest and the darling daughter in the 
course of time pass out of his life forever, 
leaving him only an uncomfortable mem- 
ory of the money he so cheerfully contrib- 
uted to the confidence game. 

For nearly twenty years these same 
knaves have been practicing their swindle, 
and it is needless to suggest that they 
are very carefully organized; they have 
confederates not only in the United States 
but in most other countries. The confed- 
erates in question select a man and find 
out all they can about him; they get hold 
of family names, family origin and family 
characteristics. This information is 
transmitted to the rascals in Spain, and 
letters are at once written to the pros- 
pective victim. The scheme is presented 
and developed in a very plausible way, and 
many of our fellow-countrymen have bit- 
ten promptly and cheerfully. 

Under the Spanish laws a felony must 
be consummated before the police may 
act, and a mere attempt to obtain money 
by false pretenses does not appear to war- 
rant arrest. The money must be actually 
paid over and the prosecuting witness 
must be present in propria persona to tes- 
tify; otherwise prosecution would be use- 
less. 
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Recently the letters written to the dis- 
tant relative have varied somewhat from 
the original; the political prisoner hav- 
ing become a noted Russian banker who 
absconded, leaving a deficit of some mil- 
lions of roubles, killed in a quarrel in 
England another Russian, and finally took 
refuge in Spain, where he was appre- 
hended and charged with manslaughter. 

This change of character, however, is 
immaterial, and in the future more new 
characters will probably be introduced by 
the gang. The scheme is the same, and 
the public is warned to place no credence 
in such or similar letters. 





Every indication points to a revival of 
the effort to open up the race tracks all 
over the country. Since it has not been 
found feasible to foster the gambling 
game hy the opening of race tracks at Tia 
Juana on the West Coast and at King- 
ston, Jamaica, on the East Coast, and be- 
cause the registration of the whispering 
bet is fraught with all sorts of difficulties 
and in many instances with actual loss of 
stake money, the owners of tracks and 
horses have decided to make an open fight 
against the laws of New York and of 
California, and by refuge to the technical 
construction of sentences attempt to 
nullify the will of the people. A simul- 
taneous effort to circumvent the clear let- 
ter of the law will be made in the States 
mentioned by the avowed representatives 
of the big race trusts. It remains to be 
seen whether the courts will give a read- 
ing of the law according to the behests of 
the racing men. 

While it is doubted that any such sur- 
render by the courts may occur, it must 
be admitted that all over the land the 
pendulum has swung the other way, and 
that, temporarily, at least, the forces of 
evil are in the saddle. More than any 
other cause for this change of public opin- 
ion is that of the vituperative militant 
persecution of all opposition by the forces 
of the unco guid. Our public is never sane. 
It is always Anglo-Saxon in language and 
Latin in temperament, and no great re- 
form movement is ever of long duration. 
It may be counted upon to change within 
certain limits within an exactly prescribed 
time, and the wise ones who make or mar 
us through our political fallacies know the 
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time to attack or the time to hedge or run 
to a mathematical certainty. Reform is 
one of the things that is most easily over- 
done. Muck-raking becomes nauseating to 
a degree if lingered with longingly. 





No man loves to have his manure heap 
stirred at all hours of the night or day, 
and he abhors the man he has hired to do 
it if that individual walks about the place 
smelling of the refuse and yelling the par- 
ticulars of his avocation through a mega- 
phone. 

Reforms are necessary, it is true, and 
they come around once in so often, but re- 
forms would certainly be productive of 
more permanent good did the reformer go 
about his work less blatantly and without 
the injection into the task of his own per- 
sonality. 

A newspaper, nameless forevermore as 
far as I am concerned, disposes of the 
political situation in San Francisco in the 
most ingenious manner. 

“The vote on Fickert and Heney is proof 
that the people of San Francisco are not 
in favor of pressing the graft prosecutions. 
The believes this to be a mistaken 
policy, but it accepts the verdict of the 
popular vote. We do not know how the 
country at large will regard this vote, 
but as far as San Francisco is concerned, 
the election has settled the controversy. It 
is the part of good citizenship to accept 
loyally the results of an election and to re- 
frain from carrying over the resentments 
and bitterness of political controversy. We 
shall not profit by keeping up ugly quar- 
rels for the sake of quarreling when the 
judgment of the sovereign people has de- 
clared conclusively that enough has been 
done.” 

The only reason why I make mention of 
this gem is because I find in it a vast de- 
gree of satisfaction and because on it I 
may vent a prodigal admiration. It is 
satisfaction to be able to pluck such wis- 
dom from defeat, satisfaction to know that 
another is such a philosopher that his eter- 
nal truths ‘of yesterday become by the 
mere twist of a wrist the political contro- 
versies of to-day. I am prodigal in ad- 
miration because I have never, in nearly 
twenty-five years of magazine and news- 
paper life, seen such a splendid exhibition 
of the eating of crow. I can sit back and 
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look at the above quotation and absolutely 
writhe in merriment as I notice the dex- 
terity with which the “candied friend” 
dishes the morsel to his editorial superior, 
and I can almost see the saturnine expres- 
sion on the face of the writer as he watches 
the aforesaid. superior munch and swallow 
the morsel, and with tears in his eyes say: 
“It is good!” °*Tis the whirligig of 
politics and it’s the same the world over. 
We are made wrong, my masters, and 
we cannot hope to be any better 
off individually and collectively until we 
have changed our entire system. I mean 
our system of Government. I would ask 
you, my dear readers, to look over the ar- 
ticle by Mr. McClure in this issue of the 
magazine. I would ask you to educate 
yourself for the big coming struggle when 
we must cast off the skin of special priv- 
elege and don the beautiful glittering coat 
of the common good. 





Speaking of ourselves. The new year 
dawns, Christmas will be with us soon, and 
with the new year we hope that prosperity 
will be ours and yours, too. It is the time . 
of the year when promises are made. It 
is the time of high resolves. As a maga- 
zine we cannot improve on our resolutions, 
but it may he that we will surprise you by 
our performances. In the last two or 
three months you have doubtless noticed 
that we have made some mighty strides in 
the quality of our illustrations and in our 
fiction. The Overland Monthly is the 
standard magazine of the Pacific Coast, 
and for more than forty years of continu- 
ous publication it has catered to the pub- 
lic in this guise. It is published primarily 
as a literary venture by its proprietors, 
who are not connected directly or other- 
wise with any other busines. It is a maga- 
zine, and its duty is first to its subscriber 
and secondarily to its advertiser. Its 
whole ambition will be centered along 
these lines, and it is with pleasure that we 
announce a continued increase in sub- 
scriptions. 

The reader has a duty to us, too, that 
we hope extends beyond the payment of 
his yearly subscription. You who have 
been with us so long and who are with us 
still, kindly remember our advertiser, and 
if perchance you see something in our 
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columns that appeals to you, as a possible 
purchaser, in writing to the advertiser 
mention that you saw it in the Overland 
Monthly. Further than this—if you are 
pleased with the kind of reading matter 
we are giving you, clean, interesting and 
sane, kindly say so to your neighbor. Get 
us another reader. 





It is my fault, I suppose, that I have 
not known of “The Indian Craftsman,” 
issued from the Carlyle Indian Press at 
Carlisle,* Pennsylvania. Being of the 
South and the West, I have always liked 
the Indian, and believed in his greater 
development. I do not know that this de- 
velopment may come without cross in the 
breed. Here is a chance for some of the 
more enthusiastic of the Eugenics. 

I do know that the Indian, not the ban- 
dilegged, flat-faced, dirty individual of 
California, who is a reproach to even his 
dirty tribe, but the Sioux, the Nez Perces, 
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the 
Kaidad possess some of the best traits 


the Chippewas, the noble Navaho, 
ever given human beings. It is worth 
while to note that Carlisle has made many 
useful men and women, many good citi- 
zens who have devoted themselves to their 
race. and who have been an honor to the 
school and the Government that dowered 
them with mental and manual ability. 
“The Indian Craftsman” is an extremely 
artistic publication, illustrated and con- 
tributed to by the Carlisle Indians. It 
would be a credit to Stanford or Ber- 
keley. 

The preliminary census of the Indian 
tribes of the United States shows an in- 
crease in population instead of the for- 
mer continual decrease. It may be that 
the Indian who has already furnished 
statesmen, scholars, doctors and teachers 
will, by admixture, become a factor in 
the regeneration of the white race! 

P. N. B. 














TELL ME 


BY DEWEY AUSTIN COBB 


Tell me, baby, ere you forget, | 
Of the mystical land from which you came. 
In dreams, sometimes, I glimpse it yet, 
Vague as the fen-fire’s wavering flame. 


Did you come to us of your own free will, 
The joys and sorrows of earth to learn? 

Or, torn from loved ones who miss you still, 
As earthly hearts for their lost ones yearn? 


Your lips are sealed that you may not teach, 
But your eloquent eyes reveal far more, 

And question, plainly as spoken speech : 
“Don’t you remember we’ve met before ?” 


And the world-old question, that look will raise: 
Is there a portal, now veiled by sin, 

Where, in endless cycles of life’s dim maze, 
Our spirits forever pass out and in? 























BY PIERRE N. BERINGER 


Tt was the privilege and the pleasure of 
the Reviewer to look over the work of 
Professor Zueblin on “The Religion of a 
Democrat” in the last issue of the Over- 
land Monthly. This month I, have had 
“The Religion of a Sensible American” 
sent to me by the publishers, the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, for review. 

I -feel that I cannot think of the two 
works at the same time. The effort of 
Jordan is a pretty one, and it leaves the 
mind in a condition of beatitude if one is 
willing to become drunken on _ honeyed 
and well-coined words. The feeling is, 
that it is the reluctant meed the scholar 
pays to dying mysticism and _ idolatry. 
Jordan’s disquisition is soothing, but not 
scientific, and moreover cannot be proven 
mathematically or historically, but all in 
all it will serve and will bring happiness 
to many who still adhere to the beliefs of 
the ages that are gone, and these are myr- 
iad, but of such should not be professors 
of great universities. For such no middle 
ground obtains, and no mercy should be 
extended to myths. No one can success- 
fully deny the place in history of the 
Christian Savior, and all the beautiful 
qualities attributed to him and his char- 
acter by the accretion of legend and his- 
tory, but the sensible American will more 
readily comprehend the matter-of-fact re- 
ligion of a Zueblin than the complacent 
surrender of the scientist Jordan to the 
imposition of the tyrant Custom and In- 
herited Religious Belief. 

* * * * 
From the sublime to the ridiculous, and 
he reviewer finds himself plunged head- 
ong into gsbrochure.in buckram entitled: 
“Foolish @fuestions,” by R. L. Goldberg. 


We have 4ll of us read, with more or less 


amusement, the “foolish questions” in the 
daily and the Sunday newspapers, and we 
are all of us familiar with such as this: 

“Are you reading a magazine?” 

“No, I am laying a cable across the At- 
lantie Ocean.” 

This is very funny, isn’t it? It is the 
equal of the great American joke, that one 
about calling the man in the hotel and 
telling him it is on fire. Then the crowd 
yells “Jump—there’s a blanket.” But 
there ts no blanket, and the crowd to 
whom the story is told laughs itself sick. 
That’s a joke belonging back in the age of 
the troglodytes and the “foolish questions” 
is just a little better, just a little advance 
in the line humoristic. Some of them are 
very funny, but a long array palls on the 
mind. The illustrations are funny be- 
cause they are so atrociously drawn by a 
man who could not do any better if he 
tried. Now, that. really is not funny at 
all. It is sad! The man who draws well 
and yet makes grotesquely funny pictures 
is a genius, but the mutt who cannot draw 
and who merely makes hobgoblins with 
dough-balls for noses and slits for eyes, 
whose sense of humor is exhibited by big 
feet, is not a genius, and should not be 
classed as a caricaturist. He belongs with 
the “natural born” artists, and may be 
only tagged as a freak. However, this 
book is bound to sell well because it is 
drawn and written right to the level of 
the average intelligence of the great Peo- 

le. . 
Small, Maynard & Co., Publishers. 
%* * * * 

The same publishers, Small, Maynard 
& Co., have a sweetly idyllic book in 
*““Marie of Arcady.” This volume has a 
charm and is filled withal with dramatic 
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interest. The illustrations are by- Rose 
O’Neill, and the text by F. Hewes Lan- 
caster. “Tis a goodly book for the young 
girl just out of boarding school, for the 


spooning couple just married, and for the - 


tired man of the world, the _ surfeited 
woman of society, antl, in fact, for all who 
would fiee the world and seek rest in the 
Arcadian bowers along the bayous of the 
lower Mississippi and dwell awhile with 
the ’Cajans, the descendants of the people 
of the legend of Evangeline. 


* * * * 


Just once in so often some individual 
discovers a connection hitherto unknown 
existing between science and religion, and 
it is not rare to find that an enthusiast will 
write a book to prove that religion, self- 
healing and physical culture are  indis- 
solubly bound in their violent practice in 
the cures of all diseases of mind or body. 
It seems almost impossible to find a sane 
individual who is afflicted with religious 
belief. Rationalism seems banished from 
the minds of such. Walter De Voe, in his 
“The Doors of Life,” advocates all sorts 
of really good things, but he makes them 
all fit his own tortuous purpose in trying 
to prove a religions belief. It is impossi- 
ble to meet him on common ground. As 
I said before, the book is full of splendid 
suggestion and wholesome truth, but 

The publishers are the Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company. 

* * * * 





Again an entrenets of nonsense. 
“Widow’s Wisdom,” Ninon Traver Fleck- 
enstein (and I suspect this is pseudonym 
for Miss Dwiggins), is epigrammatic, 
light as air and as dainty as a dragon 
fly. Clare Victor Dwiggins:is the illustra- 
tor. The booklet should have a fine holi- 
day sale.. The drawings alone should sell 
it 


“H. M. Caldwell Company, Publishers, 
New York. 


* *% * * 


“Christmas Builders” is one of the 
quaint holiday publications, and its au- 
thor, Charles Edward Jefferson, has known 
how to make his work extremely attrac- 
tive. There is a beautiful lilt to the lines, 
prose poetry it is, and*it is pleasing to the 
ear. ‘lhe volume is nicely got up in holi- 
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day colors, atid should be a. seller. It 
would make a good gift for any one. 
Thomas W. Crowell & Co., publishers. 
bs * * * 


“Joshua James, Life-Saver,”-is the story 
of one of a crew of the American Life 
Saving Service. Joshua James has sixty 
years of heroic work to his credit, and the 
sketch is his life work; epitomized by one 
who knows him and his labors. Sumner 
I. Kimbail is the author, and he has been 
the “Superintendent of the Life Saving 
Service of which Joshua James has been 
for so long a part. The book is well worth 
reading, and it deals in good deeds by men 
with red blood. It is volume VI of the 
True American Types series. 

Published by the American Unitarian 
Association. 

* * %% * 

Doctor Thomas Basset Keyes, of Chi- 
cago, has written a book treating of the 
cure of and prevention of senility and dis- 
ease by the subcutaneous injection of oil. 
It is said, also, to make for the “Acme of 
Abundant Health, Stamina, Vigor, Vital- 
ity and Constitution; Cure of Consump- 
tion and Other Diseases. Particularly 
Those of a Chronic Nature.” 

It is impossible for the Reviewer, bur- 
dened as he is with all kinds of Christmas 
nonsense and religious and semi-religious 
tomes, dainty brochures of epigrammatic 
flavor and sarcastic epics from the lesser 
poets, to give much time to a caustic re- 
view of the merits of the subcutaneous in- 
jection of oil. The Reviewer found time 
to read the book. The Reviewer says he 
believes that Doctor Thomas Basset Keyes 
believes he believes what he writes, and, 
further, the Reviewer believes there is 
much merit in Dr. Keyes’ beliefs. The Re- 
viewer has a keen eye, and he notices that, 
in the frontispiece illustration to the book 
the noble features of the aforesaid Doctor 
Basset Keyes are surmounted by a “dome” 
and that said dome is really a symptom of 
advancing age and senility, and is evi- 
dence further of the inroads of “aleopecia” 
or baldheadedness. The recommendation 
of the Reviewer is that Doctor Keyes try 
the subcutaneous injection in his own 
scalp, giving the world an object lesson in 
the making of Abundant Health and 
Stamina, Vigor, Vitality and Constitution 
with a view to solving the Rebus of the 
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Ages—How to Prevent the Falling of the 
Hair although a physician. . 

The Tubercle Press Bureau, Publishers, 
Chicago. 
* * * * 

One of the very best of the books for the 
young is that by the McClurg Publishing 
House of Chicago, called ““Donkey John” 
of the “Toy Valley.” Margaret Warner 
Morley is the author, and she has certainly 
written a quaintly attractive book~ for 
children. Here is a legend that will give 
you the secret of the plot. The “Toy Val- 
ley” lies in the Tyrol of Austria, and in 
it dwell a unique race of unknown lineage 
and speaking an unknown tongue. ‘This 
delightful story describes the peculiar 
life and the peculiar industry of this lit- 
tle-known valley, and the illustrations 
are from actual toys made there. 

A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, Pub- 
lishers. 

%* * * * 

Here’s a stirring one for the boys and 
the girls around the Christmas yule log. It 
is called “Sure-dart,” and it is by F. H. 
Costello, and the author has gone back to 
the days of the antideluvian monsters for 
his tale. Sure-dart and his friend Hop- 
Foot are two young hunters of the days we 
are so fond of calling “prehistoric,” when 
strange monsters roamed the earth, the 
pterodactyls and the troglodytes and the 
other unmentionables made night hideous 
and day horrible with their jibes and 
jeers, when man’s only weapons against 
them was a flaked stone spear or an axe, 
and when the big club was paramount. 
Besides being an entertaining and interest- 
compelling tale, it is a truthful one as far 
as the monsters are concerned, and the il- 
lustrations are as correctly drawn as can 
be from the pieced remains of the dear 
lamented. 

A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, Pub- 
lishers. 

* * * * 

“Paestum and Other Poems,” by Alex- 
ander Blair Thaw is a collection of verses 
that is better than good. It is excellent, 
and its presentation by Kegan Paul, 
Trench, ‘l'rubner & Co. in book form, and 
in splendid type on India paper, is a boon. 
Who would diagnose poetry? This is all 
delightful and might not interest many, 
but to the reviewer it was a joy unalloyed. 
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The Apostrophe to Shelley and Keats in 
Rome, the introductory poem to Paestum, 
the Inauguration Ode, and, in fact, all of 
the other verse reveals a master hand. 
“Close, close my heart,” is a sweet, loving 
bit that makes ‘one feel in touch with the 
writer. There is a refined humanness 
about the whole volume that ought to en- 
dear the author to all lovers of verse. 

Mr. Randall Parish has written a very 
strong novel in “My Lady of the South,” 
and contrary to usual malpractice, the ar- 
tist, Alonzo Kimball, has followed closely 
the lines of the author, and has given us 
artistic and historically correct pictures in 
full color as illustrations. 

It is not yet the great American novel, 
but it is mighty near it. Here we have 
the beautiful characters of the women of 
the civil war period, and the strong bronze 
men of militant times. We have a very 
clever mixture of historical fact with 
stirring fiction, and the whole is portrayed 
by a writer who has made_a_ profound 
study of the times, and who at the same 
time has kept his thumb on the pulse of 
the present day and knows the kind of 
stuff that will appeal to the reading pub- 
lic. It’s a fine story. You won’t drop it 
till you’re through with it, that’s all. 

A. ©. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 

* * * 


“A Volunteer with Pike” is another of 
the recent volumes that is full of stir and 
red blood. It is a long story, but it car- 
ries you clear to the end without a moment 
of flagging interest. Robert Ames Bennet 
is the author, and the publishers are the 
house of McClurg & Co., of Chicago. The 
illustrations are not quite up to the stand- 
ard of this house, and they lack virility. 
This, however, is made up for in the text, 
and, if you are wanting a story that will 
completely carry you away from business, 
vou just join “the Volunteer with Pike.” 

“The March of Portola and the Log of 
the San Carlos” supplies a “long-felt 
want.” It is the story of Portola’s quest 
authenticated from all obtainable records, 
and it places the laurel where it belongs. 
There is a quaint interest throughout the 
lines, and the illustrations by Walter 
Francis are gems in their way. The whole 
is delightfully printed on rough India 
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paper, and the illustrations are in duo- 
tone ink. The author of the compilation 
is E. J. Molera, and he has very success- 
fully and entertainingly answered the 
question “Who was Portola?” a question 
that bid fair at one time becoming as un- 
answered as that of “who struck Billy 
Patterson?” ‘The publishers are the Cali- 
fornia Promotion Committee. 
* * * * 

A valuable addition to any public or 
public library is the magnificent volume 
called “The Columbia River: Its History, 
Its Myths, Its Scenery, Its Commerce.” 
This is profusely illustrated, and is the 
most complete of all the volumes of his- 
tory of that wonderful section of the great 
Northwest. The author, Professor Wm. 
Dennison Lyman, is the head of the De- 
partment of History in Whitman College, 
Walla Walla, Washington. The frontis- 
piece is a splendid steel gravure of St. 
Peter’s dome, Columbia River. One of 
the great romances of American history is 
the acquisition of the Pacific Coast. Not 
only is the history thrilling and instruc- 
tive, by reason of the momentous issues in- 
volved, but the Pacific Coast possesses a 
charm, rare and unique in all its physical 
characteristics. Of all striking and im- 
pressive features of the West Coast per- 
haps the most transcendantly interesting 
is the Columbia river, the great stream 
that is the subject of this most complete 
volume. 

G. P. Putnam & Sons are the publishers, 
Knickerbocker Press. 

* * * * 

And what an avalanche of poets! We 
have them-of all shades and varieties; 
mere versifiers who sing in halting meas- 
ure and others who dash along in Homeric 
strain, dabsters at the immortal art of 
silent singing, and others who are the 
mechanically perfect, who dole us out the 
dirge with record precision. The Christ- 
mas season brings the poet as the spring- 
time does. 1 noticed that the only thing 
that could put a quietus of some duration 
on the versifier was the big earthquake, 
and it was full two weeks before the poet 
emerged from his hiding place and offered 
his wares on the market. The prose writer 
was Johnny-on-the-spot. This goes to 
prove that the poet is more sensitive, phy- 
sically. 


‘heart with delight. 
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Daniel S. Richardson is the author of 
the compiled volume called “Trail Dust.” 
It’s a good title, and the verse is of more 
than ordinary merit. Author and _ pub- 
lisher are local. The book is from the 
presses of A. M. Robertson. 

Mr. Richardson is not unknown to fame. 
He has contributed widely to the Eastern 
and Western magazines, and his work is 
of a very pleasing character. He runs 
the gamut from grave to gay, and there is 
a splendid, subtle wit in some of the poems 
that is most charming. 

* * * * 

Charles H. Crandall is another one con- 
tributing to the chaplet in verse that is 
good, and his volume bears the title of 
“Songs from Sky Meadows.” This is a 
collection of pastoral poems that fill the 
Mr. Crandall js no 
mere amateur, but a man who has lived 
with the Great Out-of-Doors and who 
knows, and who has known, how to put his, 
yours and my feelings into measured mel- 
odies. 

The Outing Publishing Company. 

* * * * 


The Wilcox Book Concern is guilty of 
offering us a volume of verse, “Joys of 
Earth,” by Henry 8S. Wilcox, of Chicago. 
The meter is of the pork fat measure vari- 
ety, and the sentiment is maudlin and 
mundane to a degree. The whole thing 
savors of the passionate poetess of some 
country corners wailing her heart out in 
metreless measure. It is as full of good 
wishes as the advising friend, and is as 
truly tiresome as the moral law. 

x * x * 

One of the big books of the year is that 
from Charles Scribner & Sons’ press, the 
Handbook of Alaska, by Major-General A. 
W. Greeley. This book deals with the re- 
sources, products and attractions of the 
great peninsula brought into the map of 
the United States by the immortal Sew- 
ard. There have been many books pub- 
lished on Alaska, but none has as yet been 
presented that is as entrancing as this one 
is from every possible point of view. It is 
profusely and finely illustrated with half- 
tones from good photographs, and the text 
is of such character as to be interesting and 
instructive without being, in any measure, 
dry. Major-General Greeley spent many 
years in the compilation of this work, and, 
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incidentally, much of his time was spent 
on the Alaskan coast, and in the interior. 
The miner, the hunter, the student, or the 
business man will find this book a pleasure 
and a tonic, and it is so subdivided that it 
has alloted to its several topics many pages 
that would ordinarily form small publica- 
tions as text books of authority. It is con- 
densed into its most useful form in this 
one volume, and it does not in any way lose 
interest to the reader by the condensation. 
Entirely too little is known of the won- 
derful country we have in the far North, 
and the publishers and author have con- 
ferred a lasting favor on the _ public 
through this publication. No public or 
private library is complete without the 
“Handbook of Alaska,” by Major-General 
A. W. Greeley, U. S. A. - 
Charles Scribners Sons, publishers. 
* * * ; * 

Every county board of trustees, every 
board of supervisors and health board 
throughout California should lay out the 
sum of $3.25 for the purchase for the use 
of such boards the book called “The Pro- 
duction and the Handling of Clean Milk.” 
It is a work by Kenelm Winslow, and it is 
one of the most practical, complete, plain 
and authoritative guides to the production, 
analysis, handling and distribution of milk 
that has come under my notice. The book 
comes to me for review, and I can freely 
say that it is welcome to all the publicity 
I can give it. No health office is complete 
without this volume. We are confronted 
at all times with a horde of troubles aris- 
ing from impure milk, and our usual solu- 
tion of the difficulty is to be found in the 
canned product. There are other ways to 
meet the bad milk problem, however, and 
these are found in Winslow’s volume. He 
tells how to detect the cause, and by clean- 
liness remove it. “By a cursory perusal of 
this book it is easily ascertained that there 
are but very few of our dairies that are 
sanitary, and fewer still that attempt in 
any way to reach the standard set by Doc- 
tor Winslow. ‘There is no more important 
question of the day than that of a pure 
milk supply, and it is the advice of the Re- 
viewer that county boards and city health 
officers provide themselves with this most 
useful volume. 

The publishing house is that of Wil- 
liam R. Jenkins & Co., New York. 


Another poet drifts in with “The Song 
of the Wahbeek.” Henry Pelham Holmes 
Bromwell is not unknown to fame; dur- 
ing the days before and after the war of 
secession he occupied a prominent position 
in Illinois. He was identified with the 
early history of Vandalia. He has con- 
tributed to the literature of Masonry by 
a great work on “Masonic Symbolry.” He 
died in 1903. “The Song of the Wah- 
beek” is copyrighted and published by 
Henrietta Bromwell. Of the author of 
the poem, which is much in the style of 
Scott, it may be said that he lived and died 
a gentleman of the old school, and no 
betier epitaph is needed nor can any bet- 
ter be devised. “The Song of the Wah- 
beek” is an addition to Indian lore, and it 
is full of notes to the verses that make the 
reading doubly interesting. 

* * * * 

If you are of a serious turn of mind, and 
you wish to read something that is per- 
fectly delightfui, then turn you to ““The 
New Ethics” of Professor J. Howard 
Moore, of the Crane Manual Training 
School of Chicago. The publisher is 
Samuel A. Bloch, The Bookman, Chicago. 

Professor Moore has a directness of 
style that is so absolutely charming and 
convincing that it takes away from a 
thesis on ethics all dryness, and makes it 
as readable as the most romantic fiction. 
His book should be in the hands of every 
grown-up child, from fourteen to twenty- 
one, in the office of every business man, 
in the nursery of every mother, in the 
hands of the artisan and in those of the 
captains of industry. The world would 
be the better for its use as a family and 
school text book for every day of the year. 
It is not a preachment at all! It is sim- 
ply a series of deductions by one of the 
clean-minded, brave, clear-eyed men of tlie 
world; it is the reading of the riddle of 
life by one who sees in it no difficulties, 
that may not be surmounted, and who is 
not bound by the ties and chains of custom 
or blinded by the dust of bigotry or the 
gag of fear. It all reads as nicely as the 
description of. the development of a rose. 
There is nothing hackneyed about it; 
there is nothing lectury or trite. It will do 
you good. 

* * * % 


The Garden Book of California shor/d 
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be a delight to all lovers of the things that 
grow because it treats of plant and tree 
life in California. I have found it an al- 
most impossible task to find a practical 
treatise on the subject, as nearly all the 
books on this delightful subject are pub- 
lished in some far-off country, where plant 
life lies dormant for half the year. Belle 
Sumner Angier, therefore, has conferred 
a favor on you and me, and Paul Elder & 
Co. have got the book up in sumptuous 
style, so that, besides being extremely use- 
ful and entertaining, it also becomes an 
ornament to any library. It treats of the 
flower garden as a factor in home-making, 
tells of simple gardening methods; there 
is a planting-time calendar; the culture 
of the common plants is dealt with in a 
simple manner; when you get through, 
you will know all about bulbs, tropical 
plants, roses, palms, ferns and ferneries, 
tree planting and protection, plant dis- 
eases, etc. This is a fine Christmas book, 
and one of the most beautiful as well as 
useful publications of the whole year. 


* * % * 


Among novelists writing to-day, E. 
Phillips Oppenheim has few equals in the 
magic art of narration. His imagination 
is unbounded, his plots are well thought 
out and cleverly developed, with due re- 
gard to probability, while his wide know- 
ledge of the world and of men gives to 
his romances a distinction which raises 
them above the ordinary tales of romantic 
adventure or mystery. 

His latest story, “Jeanne of the 
Marshes,” is a brilliant and engrossing 
tale of love and intrigue, which grips the 
reader’s attention at the start and holds 
it to the finish. The hero is a man of 
birth and education who cares nothing for 
society, preferring an outdoor life at his 
ancestral estate on the Norfolk coast; the 
heroine is a lovable girl whom adulation 
has not spoiled. The setting is chiefly at 
the Red Hall, in Norfolk, where Cecil de 
la Borne plays the host to an ill-assorted 
house-party, while his elder half-brother 
masquerades as a fisherman. Endless com- 
plications, and events and scenes of the 
most exciting character, lead up to a 
satisfactory climax, in which a subterran- 
ean tunnel leading to the sea has an im- 
portant part. 
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There comes to the reviewer’s desk a 
very modest volume bound in brown 
buckram and bearing the unpretentious 
title of “Verses by EK. F. Green.” The 
book is the production of a local poet, and 
the printing and the binding is by the 
house of A. M. Robertson. The author is 
modest and unassuming, and does not 
rush me headlong into aggressive critique 
by labeling the wares offered the public as 
“poems.” We have writers of doggerel 
who write poems, men and women who 
are good at versifying who write “poems,” 
and we have a very few individuals who 
are real poets and who write splendid 
verse. EK. F. Green, whoever he is or she 
is, is one of these rarely modest people 
who announce great works with very faint 
self praise. The verse runs from grave 
to gay, and in the lighter vein there is a 
touch that is as delicate as the flick of a 
butterfly’s wing. ’Tis nicely attuned for 
every mood as a Christmas gift. 

* * * * 


Joel Chandler Harris has always been 
one of the idols of the small boy and 
the grown man. He is loved by his read- 
ers, and as the memory of him grows 
more and more fragrant, his works will 
become more and more dear to his legion 
of friends. You will find his latest pub- 
lished work, ““‘The Shadow Between His 
Shoulder Blades” a really fine book, but 
it is not written for the small boy’s delec- 
tation, but for grown ups, and it is a 
story relating to incidents connected with 
the war of the Confederacy. It relates of 
the hanging, in the end, of a renegade 
Confederate, Bushrod Claiborne, and it is 
a goodly tale about men with red blood. 
The only pity of it is ’tis too short. Joel 
Chandler Harris knew his South as no 
other man knew it. 

Small, Maynard & Co., Publishers. 

* * * 

Another of the boy books of the day is 
“Happy Hawkins,” by Alexander Wason. 
This is the story of a quick-tempered ad- 
venture-loving, happy-go-lucky, lovable 
and philosophical cowboy. The story car- 
ries you entertainingly over a wide west- 
ern circuit, and the cowboy tells you his 
story in his own way and on his own plan. 
The story abounds in well told adventure, 
and it has its witty parts as well. It is a 
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fine story for those who love the pulsing 
life of the West. 
Small, Maynard & Company. 
* * * t 


One of the very best-of the holiday 
booklets is that by P. C. McFarland, of 
Kansas City, and formerly of Alameda, 
California. Mr. McFarland has lately 
made a big name for himself as a writer 
of stories containing much of the human 
interest, and he is in demand by the big 
publishers. The “Quest of the Yellow 
Pearl” is out of the rut of every-day writ- 
ing, and is a new version of the story of 
the Christ. It is a most beautiful story, 
and it makes one feel all the better for 
the reading of it. It is a lecture bound 
in cheap paper, and of almost the value 
of the yellow pear] itself. .It makes for 
better men and better ideals, and it is 
no flattery to say that McFarland has done 
a big, good thing in this writing of his, 
and it is an agnostic says so. It is one of 
the very best of holiday booklets that has 
ever come to my notice, and it must not 
be thought that Mr. McFarland does only 
this kind of thing. His other work is 
modern and everyday, and calls attention 
to itself because of the very close relation 
of this minister of the gospel to the every- 
day life of man. It is not preachment he 
writes in his magazine stories, but every- 
day, enjoyable fiction based on fact. “The 
Quest of the Yellow Pearl” has for its 
publishers the Fleming H. Revell Co. 

* * * * 


“Mary of Arcady” is the alluring title 
of a new book by F. Hewes Lancaster, and 
it is one of the best of the year. It is as 
pleasant as entering a room where a whole 
souled welcome awaits you to find as a 
frontispiece a very beautiful sketch of the 
heroine by Rose O’Neill. The story is 
that of characters to be found among the 
descendants of the old Arcadians of the 
Evangeline legend in lower Mississippi 
reaches, and it is a sweetly told tale, idyl- 
lie in its setting and full:of charm and 
love. An ideal Christmas gift book. An 
addition to any library of fiction. 

Small, Maynard & Co., Publishers. 

* * * * 

Cyrus Hail McCormick, one of the great 
men of our day, figures in a book called 
by his name, and which has for a sub-title 
“His Life and Work.” At first blush it 


would seem as an inspired biography of 
a man well endowed with these world’s 
goods, and-who was anxious to leave to 
his children a history of himself, expur- 
gated to suit his tastes, to the end that 
time may deal gently with his memory. 
Such is not the case, however, and the au- 
thor of “The Romance of Sieel” and ‘The 
Romance of the Reaper” has known how 
to make this last work an intensely inter- 
esting one. McCormick was in many 
ways a most extraordinary man, and it 
was not alone in his Reaper that he showed 
his genius, but in nearly every direction in 
which man’s ingenuity may move. The 
history of McCormick is a romance of 
achievement, and it is a lesson to the 
American boy and girl. Mr. Herbert N. 
Casson has made the story of this big, 
smart, generous, good man as entrancing 
as a novel. You ought to read it. It 
will pay you many times over. 

A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, pub- 
lishers. 

* * * * 

Edwin L. Sabin is well known to the 
readers of the Overland Monthly, and he 
deserves well at our hands. He has writ- 
ten a story that will make many a boy 
or adult with red blood glad, in the “Bar 
B. Boys,” and it is bound to be one of 
the best sellers in Boyland for the holiday 
season. There is nothing in it that is not 
wholesome. I read it myself, and then I 
turned it over to the office boy and the 
chauffeur, and they both came back with 
glistening eyes. The office boy said that 
he “sure knows that kind o’ people, and 
that’s a great book.” The chauffeur said 
that Mr. Sabin is a “dandy.” There you 
have it, and that is really better for the 
publisher and the author than pages of 
critique, for my office boy is a very real 
boy, and the chauffeur is a quick, bright 
young man who is not to be imposed up- 
on by a glittering array of literary fus- 
tian. That’s why I say that “Bar B. 
Boys” is going to sell. The publisher’s 
imprint is the Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany, New York. 

* * * i 

Mendelism is a new fad for the scien- 
tists and the psychologists, and it is one 
that all may study with profit. It is the 
result of years of patient and painstaking 
labor by an Austrian monk, Gregor Men- 
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del, a man who was evidently many years 
ahead of his time, and who has achieved 
great results as long as fifty years ago. 
The Mendelian Law, it has come to be 
known, and it is the theory of evolution 
by mutation; as against the view that or- 
ganic changes in plant and animal forms 
‘require great periods of time through the 
slow process of natural selection. Mendel 
holds that in plant and animal life any 
desired characteristic may be transferred 
to the offspring by the parent, and such 
characteristics fixed definitely through 
the working out of the Mendelian princi- 
ple of the scientific crossing of plant or 
anima]. The United States Department 
of Agriculture has made a big success of 
the adaptation of the Mendelian law in 
many of their experiments. The book is 
an interesting one for the student. The 
author of the compilation and translation 
is Professor Punnett of Cambridge Uni- 
versity, England. The publisher is the 
Wilshire Book Company, New York. 


% * * * 


It is seldom in these modern times that 
the author of a book does not pipe up as 
importantly as the book itself, and when 
a translator does an especially good piece 
of work, it is rare, indeed, that he or she 
does not stand on the house-tops and pro- 
claim the product of his or her genius. 

The house of Crowell & Co. has. just 
published a volume called “The Journal 
of a Recluse.” It-is anonymous as to the 
original author and as to the translator. 
The book is supposed to have been found 
out on this coast. The “recluse,” as he 
calls himself, is a man who is singularly 
in touch with everything that is going on 
around him, and his style is charming to 
a degree. The book is in the nature of 
an autobiography, and I have my doubts 
of its being translated from anything but 
the author’s mind in good old English. 
There is no very tangible clue as to who 
the author may be, and there is no good 
reason for believing that the book is a 
translation. ‘As it is, it is a philosophical 
epic well worth reading. Read it. 

* * * * 


One of the most intensely interesting 
books published is that from the presses of 


-is good and the harmony is better. 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, en- 
titled “The Grizzly Bear.” This book 
should be held dear by every Californian, 
for it shows up our particular bruin as 
a harmless, curious and not at all uninter- 
esting animal. The author is a man of 
infinite patience and resource, and witha] 
a man who knows how to handle the 
King’s English. 

Mr. William H. Wright has endeared 
himself to all readers, be they sportsmen, 
writers, naturalists, or any who love ad- 
venture and true stories of wild animals. 
Here is no faking, but the camera tells 
the story of the exploits of the hunter, and 
the text is quite up to the pictures, a 
splendid account of glorious outdoor life, 
full risk, adventure and triumph, and all 
without pain to the hunted. The book is 
a splendid one to give almost any one at 
Christmas time, for any one with an ounce 
of virility will enjoy it. 

* * * * 
“In Nature’s School” is an attractive 


‘juvenile book which illustrates the most 


successful way of teaching natural history 
is a new book. To the imaginative 
child it should prove a source of delight, 
as it tells of the very things he is most 
keenly curious about. It is the story of 
a boy named Phil, who ran away from 
an orphan’s home and lived for a whole 
year in the woods. Mother Nature was 
very kind to the little truant, and taught 
him the language of all the birds and 
beasts, at the same time enjoining them to 
treat him courteously. 

The author is Lilian Gask and it is il- 
lustrated by Dorothy Hardy. The pub- 
lishing house is Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 
New York. 

* * * * 

Frederick Rowland Martin has taken 
the quatrain in real earnest, and he has 
given us that alluring form of verse upon 
nearly every philosophical and sociologi- 
cal question in a pleasant strain in the 
book called “A’ Book of Quatrains.” This 
is a splendid work, and is especially fit as 
a holiday gift book. The verse mechanics 
The 
publishers are Sherman French and Com- 
pany. 
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A LAND OF MILK AND HONEY 


Napa County, 


California 


BY PIERRE N. BERINGER 


Come to me Mellow; I’m lonely without 
thee— 

Day-time and night-time I’m _ thinking 
about thee! 

Night-time and day-time in dreams I 
behold thee; 

Unwelcome the waking that ceases to fold 
thee. 

Come to me sparkling, my sorrows to 


lighten, 

Come with thy bouquet to bless and to 
brighten ; 

Wine of the beautiful, come with thy 
glow upon 


Radiant in purity; the vin of fair To- 
Kalon. 
—The Wine of Tokalon 


LAND OF MILK and honey” 
is the term-symbol used by 
writers to embody in succinct, 


short words a telling sentence. 

It means prosperity. It means the largest 
possible returns in tillage of the soil with 
the least effort. Above the things indus- 
irial, it means a pleasant vista and a full 
stomach. Milk and honey, the ambrosia of 
the Bible, the ancient tale by which the 
earliest recorded migrations were caused. 
Humanity ‘has advanced overmuch since 
the ancient days, but it is the same old lure 
still, and the bags of gold hang at the 
foot of the arc of the rainbow. What 
would you say did you find the bags, and 
you did find the fabled honey of Hyme- 
tus and the glorious clusters of Tokay 
within the reach of your grasp? It would 
not be a stretch of the imagination doing 
wrong to truth to say that the ultimate 
perfection in climate and condition is 
found in Napa County, California. It 
would not be a stretch of the imagination 
to say that the health conditions are the 
best in California. Those who know Napa 
County may truthfully say that in a State 


so bountifully endowed as is California, 
there is no other part of it that is so muni- 
ficently blessed as to conditions for the 
tiller of the soil. There is no irrigation 
necessary. The soil of the ages lies there 
for the husbandman’s plow ready and will- 


‘ ing to return an hundred-fold every effort 


of his brawny arms. 

Really, the title to this article should be 
Napa County revisited, for it was many 
years ago that I viewed this county, and it 
was in the nature of the development 
work, a part of the policy of this magazine 
laid out by the one-time editor, Mr. 
Rounsevelle Wildman, that I visited Napa 
County. It is a pleasant memory. In go- 
ing through the archives of the old maga- 
zine I come across the writings of that 
very able man and his “Well-Worn Trails” 
tells of our sojourn in this favored land. 

It speaks of Napa County rather as a 
land of possibilities than as a place of 
achievement; it lauds it a haven of rest 
for the wearied in mind and a recuperat- 
ing spot for the ones who are tired in 
body or ill-health, this account of the 
years of long ago. Napa County of to- 
day is such, but is more, much more, too. 

Wildman wrote: “There is something 
Arcadian about the Napa Valley that is 
restful. It is restful for reasons that are 
not apparent at first, but that grow gradu- 
ally upon one. There may be such a thing 
as a mortgage among these tawny fields 
of autumn grain and checker-like squares 
of olive, fig and peach, but it does not 
cover the entire landscape. Every one 
looks happy and independent, and _ the 
warm, yellow earth seems to court the 
plow and the reaper. The gentle, rolling 
hills that encompass the v valley in a frame 
of varying green are not obtrusive, and 
their chapparal-matted slopes do not reach 
above the warm semi-tropical air of the 
iowlands. Even from Castle Peak, which 
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rises probably a thousand feet above the 
hillside resort of Napa Soda Springs, the 
valley scenery predominates. No thought 
of the bold, awful glories of the Yosemite, 
of the fierce mountain crags about Shasta, 
calls forth comparisons. The many-toned 
tinkle of cowbells comes from below, min- 
gled with children’s voices and the pistol- 
like crack of a whip. The air is so pure 
and clear that you feel in touch with the 
busy life beneath your eye.” 

“< * * * Napa Valley exposes its smil- 
ing acres languidly, indolently, without 
affectation, and the summer seeker after 
rest feels under no obligation to exert 
himself to see more than the landscapes 
that stretch away before him. * * * ” 

Many things have happened in the world 
since 1896, and the man who penned the 
quoted lines is honored as one gathered 
to his fathers. Napa County has 
changed in the degree of its development, 
and in the degree of its prosperity only. If 
Wildman could look upon it now he 
would find it the same prospect that pleases 
but in an agricultural sense he will find 
a vast increase in income and a much 
larger population to derive benefit from 
the largesse of the soil. 

Napa Valley, California, is the epitome 
of agricultural possibility. If every acre 
except the tip of its mountains were culti- 
vated, it would be the richest in production 
of any like area in the whole world. From 
Vallejo to Mount St. Helena, from Benicia 
to Knoxville at the Northernmost limit, is 
land that is wonderful in its every possi- 
bility. The Napa County of to-day is a 
very different county than it was in 1896, 
but if one.were to revisit in ten years 
hence there would still be a vaster differ- 
ence when compared, for to-day Napa 
County has just entered into its own. Up 
to to-day, Napa County has scarcely been 
scratched with the husbandman’s hoe, and 
the Napa County of to-morrow will be a 
glorious revelation. 

T have always contended that in an ar- 
ticle that tells-of the development of a 
county, one of the first requisites is to tell 
the reader how to get there. He may want 
to verify your sayings, he may be a doubt- 
ing Thomas, who wishes to see with his 
cwn eyes, verify with his own ears and jot 
down his corroboration with his own hand. 
I am not afraid of the man from Missouri, 
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and I am not overstating things when [ 
am writing of Napa County. 

The largest city of California, San 
Francisco, is within a few hours’ reach of 
all points in Napa County. You may 
reach all points in Napa County by the 
cars of the Southern Pacific Company 
from San Francisco, twice daily, and Napa 
City may be reached by the California 
Northwestern Railway, via Sausalito, and 
besides this rail connection, the steamers 
of the Monticello Steamship Company 
make six trips daily to Vallejo, from which 
connections are made by electric cars from 
al! points in the interior of the county. 
Thus, it is seen that Napa County has two 
lines of railroads; that is, steam lines, and 
a net-work of electric lines connecting 
with the steamer service from San Fran- 
cisco bay. This disposes of the question 
of accessibility. 

The County of Napa covers an area of 
about eight hundred square miles, and is 
cut up into several wonderfully productive 
valleys. It is for the most part yet wait- 
ing the advent of man. It could easily sup- 
port a population of several hundred thou- 
sand people. Napa County is one of the 
big feeders to San Francisco. Napa County 
is a big shipper to the world at large also. 

In Napa Valley cereals and all the de- 
ciduous fruits are grown successfully. Cit- 
rus fruits are raised in all parts of the vai- 
ley, hundreds of dooryards producing the 
finest oranges and lemons for domestic 
use, but no attempt is made to raise these 
fruits commercially. Wine and table 
grapes. prunes, plums, cherries, pears, 
peaches, apricots, nectarines. apples, figs, 
almonds and walnuts form the principal 
fruit crops. The French prune attains a 
size, flavor and quality in this valley that 
are not equaled in any other part of the 
State. Napa Valley prunes always find a 
ready market at the very highest prices, 
even in the years of greatest producti..n 
They are in demand not in this country 
alone, but in England, Holland, Germany 
and other European countries—in fact, 
wherever they have been introduced. 

One of the most important industries is 
viticulture. The climatic conditions of 
this valley, being similar to those of the 
south of France, grape growing and wine 
making have attained their greatest per- 
fection here. Here is situated the great 
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Tokalon vineyard. The wines of this vine- 
vard are known the whole world over. The 
raising of olives. and the manufacture of 
the crop into oil and pickles is a success- 
ful industry. Olive trees will thrive upon 
land that would not successfully produce 
any other fruit. The oil produced here is 
the equal of the best to be obtained. 

When the writer was in Napa County 
some years ago, the prediction was made 
by Colonel Jackson that the county would 
one day be the greatest producer from a 
like area of vineyard products. There are 
several places in California where the 
grape is king, but in Napa County it is 
Czar, and ye of Michigan and of the East 
generally who boast of the apple, the ap- 
ple of your eye, the apple of your youth, 
the apple that has the flavor of flavors, 
why, you know nothing at all about apples, 
and you'll confess it, after you will have 
eaten an apple from the higher altitudes 
of Napa County. It is the apple that con- 
tains all the delights of taste and smell 
you have conjured reminiscently, and that 
you have exaggerated, but which in reality 
have not existed at all. The Napa County 
apple would make the best Michigan- 
grown article shrivel in its skin and die of 
despair. A Michigan apple compared to 
the ones I speak of, the kind that find a 
market in London and that are not sold 
elsewhere, is the most insipid and tasteless 
article that ever found its way to your lips. 
I know that this is the superlative of 
praise, hut I also know that Napa County 
has orchards whose products are grown 
only for those who would pay and pay big 
for the very best, and for that only. I 
know, for I have tasted of these delights 
to the palate. 

The mineral resources of Napa County 
are one of its great sources of wealth. Some 
of the largest deposits of cinnibar in the 
world are found in this and the adjoining 
County of Lake. Some of the mines have 
been worked for over forty years and have 
produced fortunes in dividends. Silver has 
also been mined to some extent near Calis- 
toga. Magnesite is found in paying quan- 
tities, and in Pope Valley are found de- 
posits of almost chemically pure magnesia. 
Numerous prospects of petroleum are 
found in the eastern part of the county. 
Near Napa Junction is a deposit of lime- 
stone and clay, from which is manufac- 


tured Portland cement of the highest qual- 
ity. The Standard Portland Cement Com- 
pany has expended several hundred thou- 
sand dollars. in equipping a mill at this 
point, and is now turning out an average 
of 2,200 barrels of cement a day. Two 
hundred and fifty men are employed at 
this mill. There are other deposits of 
limestone in the county, and quarries of 
excellent sandstone and volcanic stone for 
architectural use. Many of the most 
handsome and substantial buildings in the 
county have been constructed of native 
stone, and much material has been sold for 
export. There are large deposits of clay 
suitable for the manufacture of brick and 
vitrified pipe, and an excellent opening for 
the establishment of these industries. 
Napa County is famed for the number and 
variety of its mineral springs. No less 
than half a dozen of these waters are bot- 
tled for export on a large scale. Basalt 
and other fine road-building stone of vari- 
ous kinds abound in all localities. 

The total assessed value of all property 
in the county, as shown by the assessment 
role for 1908 (including the railroads) is 
$15,720,270. The tax rate in 1908 was 
$1.62 on the $100. 

The population of Napa County accord- 
ing to close estimate in 1908 is 20,000. 
Tt is nearer thirty thousand at this time. 

It is very difficult to give accurate fig- 
ures as to the market value of Napa lands. 
Everything depends upon location and 
quality. The following figures, however, 
will serve to give the reader some idea how 
the lands are held. Hill land, unimproved, 
can be had for from $7 to $30 an acre, 
while improved hill land brings all the 
way from $25 to $100 an acre. Valley land 
is held at from $50 to $100 an acre. Land 
planted to vines or orchard is held at from 
$200 to $300 an acre. 

When Bret Harte enunciated the policy 
of the Overland Monthly, “Devoted to the 
Development of the Country,” so many 
years ago, and when this motto was adopt- 
ed as slogan, on which has been continu- 
ously conducted the affairs of the maga- 
zine, the author of the “Heathen Chinee” 
dedicated to each succeeding editor a work 
of which any man might be proud. It is 
with pleasure that I turn to the pages of 
the magazine and read over the develop- 
ment articles that I have written in the 
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years that are past, and surely, in the 


midst of a strenuous life, no task is pleas-~ 


anter than this—to be able to do for your 
fellow man, to stretch out to the frozen 
fields. of the Dakotas and bid welcome to 
the tired men and women and to tell them 
that here is a haven where labor will bring 
a true reward. To turn to Iowa and its 
partly barren and over-worked acres, and 
tell to its people that here one may not 
labor in vain, to say to all of the East, 
from rugged Maine to joyless Michigan, 
that here is land of plenty, is a delightful 
and joyful task indeed, and it is_ with 
pleasure that I follow in the footsteps of 
others and devote this article to the de- 
velopment of the country and the better- 
ment of my fellowman. 

The city of Napa is perhaps the prettiest 
and most prosperous of all county-seat 
towns in the State of California. Very 
few cities are so well situated as to climate 
and the drainage is perfect. It is a town 
of flowers and foliage and beautiful 
homes, and its people are noted for their 
civic pride. All the year around, roses 
bloom, and flowers of every hue and vari- 
ety, even to tropical plants, are to be seen 
everywhere. A park of twelve acres in the 
-residential section, recently set aside for 
the purpose, lends an added charm to this 
delightful country town. This is a peo- 
ple’s playground, a veritable botanical gar- 
den in which will be found all kinds of 
plants and shrubs. In the vicinity of the 
town are many beautiful and picturesque 
drives and walks, that properly lead to 
the center of civic activities. About a 
mile south of the city of Napa is the Napa 
State Hospital, which is one of the finest 
sanitariums in the world. This building 
accommodates 1400 patients, and it has on 
its payroll some 200 employees, physicians, 
attendants and laborers. 

The placing of this State institution at 
Napa is probably the best argument as to 
the climatic superiority of the place over 
all others in the whole of the beautiful 
State of California. For two years the 
commission appointed by the State au- 
thorities examined into the claims of vari- 
ous favored localities, with a view to es- 
tablishing this State institution in the 
most favored locality in the State as re- 
gards health conditions. Napa was finally 
chosen, and the judgment of the commis- 
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sion, the wisdom of the selection, has been 
approved by actual experience. Time has 
put the seal of approbation on this selec- 
tion. Such a salubrious and equable cli- 
mate is not to be found elsewhere in the 
State. 

From northeast of Napa, a wide expanse 
of territory may be viewed, unhampered 
by intervening hills or mountains. One 
can obtain a vantage point here at an ele- 
vation of one thousand feet above the val- 
ley, and the vista is a most magnificent 
one. On the north is Mt. St. Helena, 
while to the west is old Mt. Tamalpais, 
and far away, on clear days, may be seen 
looming up the dark purple form of Mt. 
Diablo. 

Returning to the city proper, it may be 
said that it possesses every advantage in 
the way of schools that any one, even the 
most fastidious in the matter of education, 
may desire. It has a splendid library, and 
its fire department is efficient and very 
well equipped. Mr. George E. Goodman 
is the patriotic citizen who donated the 
free library building to the city, and it 
may be said, en passant, that Napa is in- 
debted to Mr. Goodman for many other 
things, not mentioned here, but among 
which is the infusion among all classes of 
the “get together” spirit. 

Napa is well supplied with churches, and 
its social life is of the very highest. The 
ladies of the town have a club of their 
own, the New Century, and this institu- 
tion is very active in every endeavor for 
civic betterment.. While Napa is_ not, 
strictly speaking, a factory town, yet it 
boasts a rapidly growing factory district. 
Its leather is known the world over as 
among the best, and in other directions, 
its manufacturing interests are constantly 
growing. 

Among the best newspapers in Califor- 
nia, outside of the larger cities, may be 
classified the two journals that purvey 
daily the news to: its citizens. The Napa 
Journal is the morning and the Napa Reg- 
ister the evening paper. The deposits of 
the. three banks in Napa aggregate nearly 
a million dollars, and the assets $1,900,- 
000. 

Napa County has a splendid school sys- 
tem. There are grammar and - primary 
schools in fifty-five districts. Napa and 
the beautiful town of St. Helena have dis- 
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trict high schools. Nine miles north 
from Napa is situated the Yountville 
National Soldiers’ Home, of which an ex- 
tended article will be published later in 
the Overland Monthly. The grounds of 
this institution comprise many hundred 
acres, and the cost of maintenance of this 
institution is in the neighborhood of $150,- 
000 annually. 

St. Helena is another representative 
Napa County town. The assessed value of 
property in the town approximates $1,250,- 
000, and the tax rate averages about 60 
cents. The Free Public Library contains 
2,500 volumes. The city is incorporated 
under the general law as a city of the 
sixth class. It has a sanitary sewer sys- 
tem, a gravity water works, and gas and 
electricity for lighting. There’is no ma- 
laria or other climatic disease, and the 
town has never had an epidemic of any 
kind. 

The space allotted me will not allow an 
extended description of the merits of the 
various localities in Napa County, for that 
would mean the publication of a large 
book devoted to this purpose alone. Re- 
gretfully, therefore, do I close this arti- 
cle, as I should like to tell more of the 
hundreds of delectable spots for recreation, 
the veritable ideal rest spots of the world, 
of the wonderful vineyards, and of the big 
fruit ranches and the olive orchards. Space 
and time forbid, so you, dear reader, who 
have followed me so far, and would have 
more, do you but write to the Napa Cham- 
ber of Commerce and ask for the specific 
information desired. 

The citizen of the Napa Valley is a 
patriotic individual, and: his own evidence 
as to the productivity of his soil is better 
than that of the bird of passage such as I 
am, and, in closing this article, I would 
like to quote from a contented man, a set- 
ler of early days in that blessed valley. He 
is writing to a stranger, and the stranger 
has written him for information. Here is 
what he says: 

“« * * * You are no doubt aware that 
Napa Valley is considered by all to.be one 
of the most beautiful valleys in the State, 
from a scenic standpoint. It is also one 
of the most fertile; there is not a better 
fruit growing district in California than 
here. The principal varieties are peaches, 
cherries, pears, plums, prunes, apricots 
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and apples. All of these attain perfection 
without irrigation. The fact that all these 
fruits are grown successfully here, without 
irrigation we believe to be a decided ad- 
vantage over the localities where irrigation 
is necessary. 

“The grape-growing industry is well- 
established here, some of the finest dry 
wines of the State being produced in this 
valley. Besides the fruit ‘growing and 
grape growing, dairying and diversified 
farming of all kinds is carried on success- 
fully. 

“Napa County has very good roads, and ' 
the best bridges of any county on _ the 
Pacific Coast. Practically all our bridges 
are of stone, are very artistic, and while it 
costs more to build them than it would to 
construct wood or steel bridges, they are 
much more durable and are a great econ- 
omy in the end. 

“There are many mineral springs in the 
county and several finely equipped sum- 
mer resorts. There are many beautiful 
homes throughout the valley, some of them 
being the residences of wealthy San Fran- 
cisco people. Napa, St. Helena and Cal- 
istoga are the towns of the county, each 
one having its own particular charms and 
advantages, which you will find described 
pretty well in the books I have sent you. 

“Napa now has a population of about 
seven thousand, and is enjoying a steady 
and substantial growth. There is consid- 
erable manufacturing here. ‘The largest 
glove factory west of Chicago is located 
here, and the largest tannery on _ the 
Pacific Coast, that manufactures light 
leathers for gloves and shoes is located 
here. There is a large and successful shoe 
factory, two shirt factories, and a num- 
ber of smaller manufacturing industries. 

“Our manufacturing facilities are ex- 
cellent ; there are two steam railroads into 
the valley, giving us connections with all 
outside points. One reaches San Fran- 
cisco by Oakland, and the other by Sau- 
salito Ferry. One of the best equipped 
electric roads in the State runs through 
the valley and connects at Vallejo, with 
fast steamers for San Francisco. There are 
also daily freight and passenger steamers 
on Napa River, which is navigable to the 
City of Napa. These various lines of 
transportation afford very low rates, and 
quick service. 
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“Two State institutions are located in 
the county. The Veterans’ Home at 
Yountville, which is maintained by the 
State, with some assistance from the Fed- 
eral Government. This institution con- 
tains about nine hundred war veterans, 
and is an ideal institution of its kind, 
situated in a most beautiful and attractive 
part of the valley. The State Hospital for 
the Insane, one mile from Napa, is also 
an ideal institution of its kind. 

“My dear friend, the information I 
have given you is brief and to the point, 
but it is such that it may be verified in 
every particular, and, after a long resi- 
dence in this county and valley, I can 
truthfully say that I would not exchange 
my place of living, my opportunities for 
earning a livelihood, with any one in any 
other part of our common country. Life 
here is worth the while. 

“T trust that you will come to us and 
sample the climate and the chances. You 
are a practical farmer and were raised in 
a hard school. You have learned the value 


of thrift in a land where all is given you 
grudgingly. Come out here, where Nature 
is not so niggardly,-and your success will 
surely be phenomenal. I know how hard 


you have labored there in Dakota. Come. 


out here, labor as hard if you like, and you 
will find that your reward will be four- 
fold. You will never regret making the 
change from sleet and snow and dust and 
mud, with an intervening -of parching 
winds, to that of sunshine and flowers and 
ideal surroundings. I wish I could make 
you see it as I do, and I wish you could 
see Anne, the good wife, who has helped 
me these many years. She has actually 
grown younger, since coming to this de- 
lightful land. 
Your friend, 
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November 22d and the roses are bloom- 
ing all over the front of the house—we 


are fairly hidden in their fragrant blos- 


soms. 


IN THE WEST 


BY FRANK WALKLIN 


Here’s a hearty Ho to Freedom! 


Freedom of the hill and plain: 


, 


Blie mists hanging o’er the mountain: 
Winter sunshine, summer rain. 

Freedom of the mighty Rockies 
Where the fierce coyotes cry, 

And the wild cat’s snarl of anger 
Dashes down the Mal Pai. 


Here’s another Ho to Freedom 
In the land where few men pray. 
Where the past doesn’t count forever 
If you’re only square to-day. 
Here’s the place for starting over 
If you want your record clear. 
Few mistakes of other climates 
Ever score against you here. ’ 


Yet another Ho to Freedom 
In the land where gold is king. 
Where a hope for better futures 
Is the song the mountains sing. 
Give a cheer for freedom, fellows 
On the rocky ridges lined 
With the men who love the west-land. 
Let the cowards lag behind. 
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Only Motor That Cranks Itsel 


HE Winton Six motor 
cranks itself. It is the 
only motor that cranks 


itself. 
* 

Our system is not only a 
great convenience in saving 
labor, annoyance and humil- 
iation to the car owner, but 
also— 

It is the only natural 
method of starting the motor, 

x * * 


In the Winton Six, air 
pressure admitted to the 
cylinders causes the pistons to 
move through their various 


strokes. 

During this movement, which 
draws in fresh gas, the spark occurs, 
igniting the charge and causing the 
motor to begin its » »gular operations. 

Note that the pistons are already 
moving when the spark occurs, 

That's important. 


* * * 


Some motors are advertised to 
‘start on the spark.’ 
That method is both uncertain 
and violent. 
* * * 


To ‘‘start on the spark’’ there 
must already be gas in the cylinder. 

If the gas isn’t there, all the 
sparks in christendom will not start 
the motor. ‘ 

Therefore, you are never quite 
sure whether ‘‘she’ll start’’ or not. 
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But, assuming that you are for- 
tunate enough to have gas in the 
cylinder—what happens ? 

Just this: all the force of that 
charge of gas is shot against pistons 
that are standing dead still. 

The shock thus sustained by the 
entire train of pistons, the crank 
shaft and the bearings is like that 
suffered by a standing railroad car 
that is bumped by a locomotive go- 
ing 20 miles an hour. 


* * * 


If you value your car and mean 
to treat it with consideration (so that 
it will not be prematurely bumped 
upon the junk pile) don’t ever ‘‘start 
on the spark.’’ 


* * * 


If your car isn’t a self-cranking 
Winton Six, give it a fair show and 
crank it. 

If your car is a_ self-cranking 
Winton Six, you have the assurance 
that, by means of air pressure, you 


are starting the motor on the sim- 
plest, easiest and only mechanically 
perfect method known to the »uto- 
mobile world. 

And no matter how often you use 
your Winton Six air starter, you are 
never injuring the motor. 


* * * 


This superiority of the Winton 
Six air starter is characteristic of the 
Winton Six from radiator to gasoline 
tank. 

Look it over. It will pay you to 
know about the car that holds the 
world’s recorc of 184,190 miles on 
$142.43 upkeep expense — expense 
that averages 77 cents per 1000 miles. 

The price is a revelation. $3000 
for our 48 H. P., five-passenger, six- 
cylinder Winton Six is a figure that 
dismays competition. 

* * * 


Why not get our literature? It 
bristles with dollars-and-sense 


facts. Write to-day. 





THE WINTON MOTOR CARRIAGE CO. 


Member Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers. 
Licensed Under Selden Patent. 


CLEVELAND, U. S. A. 


Winton Branch Houses (owned and operated by the Company) 
in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Pitts- 
burg, Detroit, Chicago, Minneapolis, Seattle, 


and San Francisco 








THE WINTON MOTOR CARRIAGE CO. 
106 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Please send Winton Six literature to 











The Finest Quality 
BAKER’S 


Breakiast Cocoa 


A product of a perfect process, the 
result of years of painstaking and 
conscientious effort to produce 


A periect food 


beverage 


It is of absolute purity, delicious 
flavor, and possesses all the 
strength that a pure, unadulter- 
ated cocoa can have. 


52 Highest Awards in Europe 
and America 
Pgistered U.S. Pat. Office 


A new and handsomely illustrated recipe book containing 

chocolate and cocoa recipes by Miss Parloa, and forty new 

recipes for home-made candies by Mrs. Janet McKenzie Hill, 
will be sent free by mail to any address 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 








